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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Odes and Addresses to Great Men. london, 
1825. pp. 136. Baldwin and Co. 
Tuts may without flattery be designated as a 
‘right merrie and conceited’ little volume, 
full of pleasantry and humour, although the 
latter is occasionally rather quaint, and some 
of the puns too forced. The idea is a pecu- 
liarly happy one, nor is the execution unsuc- 
cessful, bating that there is here and there a 
latitude and broadness of expression that 
might as well have been avoided. The writer 
here presents us with a collection of poetical 
addresses to many remarkable individuals 
and public characters of the day,—to Mr. 
Graham, the aeronaut; Mr. M‘Adam; Mrs 
Fry; Mr. Martin, the honourable member 
for Galway; Mr. Dymoke, the Champion ; 
Joe Grimaldi; Mr. Elliston ; Dr. Kitchener ; 
Captain Parry; the Great Unknown, &c. &c. 
Without bearing any resemblance, in point 
of manner, to the Rejected Addresses, this 
work possesses much both of the talent and 
facetiousness that distinguish that highly popu- 
lar production, and, as a collection of jeur d’es- 
prit, may claimaplace on the same shelf. There 
is muchwit and happiness ofapplication even in 
the mottos which the author has prefixed to his 
Odes. We shall now present our readers 
with a few specimens, and, ‘ commencing at 
the commencement’ of the volume, present 

them with an extract from the 


‘ODE TO MR.GRAHAM, THE AERONAUT. 
‘“Up with me!—up with me into the sky.” 
Wordsworth—on a Lark ! 
‘Dear Graham, whilst the busy crowd, 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud, 
Their meaner flights pursue, 
Let us cast off the foolish ties 
That bind us to the earth, and rise 
And take a bird's-eye view !— 


A few more whiffs of my cigar 

And then, in Fancy’s airy car, 
Have with thee for the skies :— 

How oft this fragrant smoke upcurl’d 

Hath borne me from this little world 
And all that in it lies '— 


Away !—away '—the bubble fills—— 
Farewell to earth and all its hills '— 
_ We seem to.cut the wind! 
So high we mount, so swift we £2, 
The chimney-tops are far below, 
The eagle's left behind !— 
Ab me! my brain begins to swim !— 
The world is gtowing rather dim; 
The steeples and the trees— 
My wife is getting very small ! 
cannot see my babe at all !— 
The Dollond, if you please !— 
~~ Graham, let me have a quiz, 
ord! what a Lilliput it is, 


’ 








hat li > ow) ’ 
VoL. — world of Mogg’s !—~ 
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Are those the London Docks ?—that channel, 
The mighty Thames 7—a proper kennel 
For that small Isle of Dogs! 


What is that seeming tea-urn there? 
That fairy dome, St. Paul’s!—I swear, 
Wren must have been a wren !— 
And that small stripe ?—it cannot be 
The City Road!—Good lack! to see 

The little ways of men! 


Little, indeed !—my eyeballs ache 
To find a turnpike —I mvst take 
Their tolls upon my trust!— 
And where is mortal labour gone? 
Look, Graham, for a little stone 

M‘Adamized to dust! 


Look atthe horses ?—less than flies !— 
Oh, what a waste it was of sighs 

To with to be a mayor! 
What is the honour ?—none at all, 
One’s honour must be very small 

For such a civic chair !— 


And there ’s Guildhall!—’tis far aloof— 
Methinks, I fancy thro’ the roof 
Its little guardian Gogs, 
Like penny dolls—a tiny show !— 
Well,—I must say they ’re ruled below 
By very little logs !—’ 
* ° * * ° « 
‘«“ The world recedes !—it disappears! 
Heav’n open on my eyes—my ears 
With buzzing noises ring!”— 
A fig for Southey’s laureat lore! 
What’s Rogers here? Who cares for Moore 
That hears the angels sing !— 


A fig for earth, and all its minions !— . 
We are above the world’s opinions, 
Graham! we'll have our own !— 
Look what a vantage height we've got'— 
Now——do you think Sir Walter Scott 
Is such a Great Unknown? 


Speak up,—or hath he hid his name 

To crawl thro’ “subways” unto fame, 
Like Williams of Cornhiil ?>— 

Speak up, my lad '—-when men run smail 

We'll show what's little in them all, 
Receive it how they will !— 


Think now of Irving '—shall he preach 
The princes down,—shall he impeach 
The potent and the rich, 
Merely on ethic stilts,—and I 
Not moralize at two miles high 
The true didactic pitch ! 


Come :—what d’ye think of Jeffrey, sir? 
Is Gifford sueh a Gulliver 

In Lilliput’s Review, 
That like Colossus he should stride 
Certain small brazen inches wide 

For poets to pass through ? 


Look down! the world is but a spot. 
Now say—lIs Blackwood’s /ow or not, 
For all the Scottish tone? 
It shall not weigh us bere—not where 
The sandy burden ’s lost in air— 
Our lading—whére is’t flown? 
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Now,—like you Croly’s verse indeed— 
In heaven— where one cannot read 

The * Warren’ on a wall? 
What think you here of that man’s fame’ 
Though Jerdan magnified his name, 

To me ‘tis very smal!) ! 


And, truly, is there such a spell 

In those three letters, L.E.L, 
To witch a world with song? 

On clouds the Byron did not sit, 

Yet dar’d on Shakspeare’s head to spit, 
And say the world was wrong ‘ 


And shall not we? Let’s think aloud! 
Thus being couch’d upon a cloud, 
Graham, we ‘ll have our eyes ! 
We felt the great when we were less, 
But we'll retort on littieness 
Now we are in the skies.’ 


The Addresses to Mr. M‘Adam, Mrs. 
Fry, and the Member for Galway, are all 
very pleasant: ag for the two latter, we are 
willing to regard them merely as facetie ; tor 
we do not suppose that, however be may 
like his joke, the author seriously wishes to 
censure the benevolence and humanity of 
these two individuals; yet we cannot help 
wishing that he had selected some more ~d 
propriate subject for his mirth than a lady 
whose labours have been zealously directed 
to offices of true piety—to the implanting 
moral and religious feelings in the breasts of 
the most dissolute and depraved. We can, 
however, laugh heartily with him at jests on 
the Steam Washing Company, and his satire 
on the keepers of Westminster Abbey :— 


‘Oh, very reverend Dean and Chapter, 
Exhibitors of giant men, 
Hail to each surplice-back’d adapter 
Of England’s dead, in her stone den ! 
Ye teach us properly to prize 
Two-shilling Grays, and Gays, and Handels, 
And, to throw Kgbt upon our eyes, 
Deal in wax queens, like old wax candles. 


Oh, reverend showmen, rank and file, 
Call in your shillings, two and two; 
March with them up the middle aisle, 
And cloister them from public view. 
Your’s surely are the dusty dead, 
Gladly ye look from bust to bust, 
And set a price on each great head, 
And make it come down with the dust. 


Oh, as I see you walk along 
In ample sleeves and ample back, 
A pursy and wellorder'd throng, 
Thoroughly fed, thoroughly black ! 
In vain 1 stuive Ine to be dumb,— 
Yau keep each bard like fatted kid, 
Grind bones for bread, like Fee faw fum, 
And drink from skulls, as Byron did! 


The profitable abbey 1s 
A sacred ‘change for stony stock, 
Not that a speculation ‘tis— 
The profit’s founded on a rock. 
¥ 
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Death and the doctors in each nave 


Bony investments have inura‘d, 
And hard ‘twould be to find a grave 
From which ‘no money is return’d!" 


Here many a pensive pilgrim, brought 
By reverence for those learned bones, 
Shall often come and walk your short 
Two-shilling fare upon the stones. 
Ye have that talisman of wealth, 
Which puddling chemists sought of old 
Till ruin’d out of hope and health-~ 
The tomb’s the stone that turns to gold! 


Oh, licens’d cannibals, ye eat 
Your dinnets from your own dead race, 
Tlank, Gray preserv’d,—a ‘ funeral meat,’ 
And Dryden devil’d,—after grace, 
A relish ;—and you take your meal 
From Rare Ben Jonson underdone, 
Or whet your holy knives on Steele, 
To cut away at Addison! 


Oh say, of all this famous age, 

Whose learned bones your hopes expect, 
Oh have ye number’d Rydal’s sage 

Or Moore among your ghosts elect ? 
Lord Byron was not doom’d to make 

You richer by his final sleep— 
Why don’t ye warn the great to take 

‘Thetr ashes to no other heap * 


Southey’s reversion have ye,got? 

With Coleridge, for his body, made 
A bergain?—has Sir Walter Scott, 

Like Peter Schlemihl, sold his shade ? 
Has Rogers haggled hard, or sold 

His features for your marble shows, 
Or Campbell barter’d, ere he’s cold, 

All interest in his “ Bone repose ?” 


Rare is your show, ye righteous men! 
Priestly Politos,—rare, I ween ; 
But should ye not outside the den 
Paint up what in.it may be seen? 
A long green Shakspeare, with a deer 
Grasp'd in the many folds it died in,— 
A Butler stuff’d from ear to ear, 
Wet white bears weeping o'er a Dryden! 


Paint Garrick up like Mr. Paap, 
A giant of some inches high ; 
Paint Handel up, that organ chap, 
With you, as grinders, in his eye ; 
Depict some plaintive antique thing, 
And say th’ original may be seen ;— 
Blind Milton, with a dog and string, 
May be the beggar o’ Bethnal Green! 
Put up in Poets’ Corner, near 
The little door, a platform small ; 
Get there a monkey—never fear, 
You'll catch the gapers, one and all! 
Stand each of ye a body-enard, 
A trumpet under either fin, 
And yell away in Palace Yard 
“All dead! Alldead! Walkin! Walk in!” 


(But whien the people are inside, 

Their money paid—I pray you, bid 
The keepers not to mount and ride 

A race around each coffin lid — 
Poor Mrs. Bodkin thought, last year, 

That it was hard—the woman clacks— 
To have s0 little in her ear— 

And be so hurried through the wax !)— 
“Walk in! two shillings only! come! 

Be not by country grumblers funk’d!— 
Walk in, and see th’ illustrious dumb, 

The cheapest house for the defunct !” 
Write up, "twill breed some just reflection, 

Aud every rude surmise ’twill stop— 
Write up, that you have no connection 
(in large with any other stop ! 











And still, to catch the clowns the more, 
With samples of yourshows in wax, 
Set some old Harry near the door 
To answer queries with his are.— 
Put up some general begging-trunk—= 
Since the last broke by some mishap, 
You've all a bit of General Monk, 
From the respect you bore his cap" 


The strain ofthe Ode to the Great Un- 
known is very ludicrous, and full of shrewd 
and pleasant, ffough rather outré conceits. 
Our author thus apostrophizes him :— 


‘Thou,—whom the second-sighted never saw, 
The master fiction of fictitious history! 
Chief Nong-tong-paw ! 
No mister in the world—and yet all mystery! 
The “tricksy spirit” of a Scotch Cock Lane— 
A novel Junius puzzling the world’s brain— 
A man of magic—yet no talisman! 
A man of clair obscure—not him 0° the moon ! 
A star—at noon. 
A non-descriptus in a caravan, 
A private—of ne corps—a northern light 
In a dark lantern,—-Bogie in a crape— 
A figure—but no shape ; 
A vizor—and no knight; 
The real abstract heru of the age 5 
The staple stranger of the stage ; 
A Some One made in every man’s presumption, 
Frankenstein’s monster—but instinct with 
gumption 5 
Another strange state captive in the north, 
Constable-guarded in an iron mask— 
Still let me ask, 
Hast thou no silver platter, 
No door-plate, or no card—or some such matter, 
To scrawl a name upon, and then cast forth ? 


Thou Scottish Barmecide, feeding the hunger 
Of curiosity with airy gammon ! 
Thou mystery-monger, 
Dealing it out like middle cut of salmon, 
That people buy and can’t make head or tail 
of it; 
(Howbeit that puzzle never hurts the sale of it;) 
Thou chief of authors mystic and abstractical, 
That lay their proper bodies on the shelf— 
Keeping thyself so truly to thyself, 
Thou Zimmerman made practical! 
Thou secret fountain of a Scottish style, 
That, like the Nile, 
Hideth its source wherever if is bred, 
But still keeps disemboguing 
(Not disembroguing) 
Through such broad sandy mouths without a 
head! 
Thou disembodied author—not yet dead,— 
The whole world’s literary absentee ! 
Ab! wherefore hast thou fled, 
Thou learned Neme—wise to a degree, 
Anonymous LL. D.’ 

In expressing his regret at Joey Grimaldi's | 
retirement from public life, the writer intro- 
duces some sly hits against a few individuals, 
whom he hints that he could better have 
spared :— 

‘ Oh, had it pleased the gout to take 

The reverend Croly from the stage, 

Or Southey, for our quiet’s sake, 

Or Mr. Fletcher, Cupid’s sage, 

Or, damme! namby-pamby Poole,— 

Or any other clowr or fool ! 

Go, Dibdin—ali that bear the name, 

Go byeway highway man! go! go! 

Go, Skeffy—man of painted fame, 

But leave thy partner, painted Joe: 





I could bear Kirby on the wane, 
Or Signor Paulo with a sprain: 


a 


Had Joseph Wilfred Parkins made 

His grey hairs scarce in private peace 

Had Waithman sought a rural shade— 

Or Cobbett ta’en a turnpike lease ~— 

Or Lisle Bowles gone to Balaam Hil; 

I think I could be cheerful stil! ! 

Had Medwin left off, to his praise, 

Dead-lion-kicking, like—a friend '— 

Had long long Irving gone his ways, 

To muse on death at Ponder’s End— 

Or Lady Morgan taken leave 

Of letters—still I might not grieve!” 

Even the worthy Sylvamus Urban does not 
escape the waggery of our wicked wit :— 
‘Rich is thy page iu soporific things,— 

Composing compositions,—lulling men,— 
Faded old posies of unburied rings,— 

Confessions dozing from an opiate pen :— 


~——- - SC A ti ttt 


Lives of right reverends that have never liy'd, 

Deaths of good people that have really died,. 
Parishioners, — hatch’d, — husbanded, — and 

wiv 'd— 

Bankrupts and abbots breaking side by side! 
The sacred query,—the remote response,— 

The march of serious mind, extremely slow,- 
The graver’s cut at some right aged sconce, 

Famous for nothing many years ago" 

« * * * * ? @ 
‘X. sends the portrait of a genuine flea, 

Caught upon Martin Luther years agone ;— 
And Mr. Parkes, of Shrewsbury, draws a bee, 

Long dead, that gather’d honey for King John. 
There is no end of thee,—there is no end, 

Sylvanus, of thy A, B, C, D-merits ! 

Thou dost, with alphabets, old walls attend, 

And poke the letters into holes, like ferrets. 
Go on, Sylvanus !—Bear a wary eye, 

The churches cannot yet be quite run out! 
Some parishes must yet have been pass’d by,— 

There’s Bullock-Smithy has a church no doubt! 
Go on—and close the eyes of distant ages! 

Nourish the names ofthe undoubted deud! 
So epicures shall pick thy lobster-pages, 

Heavy and lively, though but seldom red.’ 

We have already given so many extracts 
that we have hardly room left for any more, 
else the odes to Captain Parry and Dr. hitch- 
enner would furnish us with many good 
things; we cannot, however, refrain from 
quoting the two following stanzas, addressed 
to the Polar navigator :— 

‘ There’s Combe, there’s Spurzheim, and there's 

Gall, 

Have talk'd of poles—yet, after all, 

What has the public learn’d ? 

And Hunt's account must still defer,— 

He seught the poll at Westminster— 
And is not yet return’d ! 

Alvanly asks if whist, dear soul, 

Is play’d in snow-towns near the Pole, 

And how the fur-man deals ? 

And Eldon doubts if it be true, 
That icy chancellors really do 

Exist upon the seals?? 

As we commenced with the beginning, $° 
will we conclude with the final lines of this 
humorous little volume, which we now con 
sign to the popularity that it cannot fail i: 
obtain. The Ode to the Secretary of the 
Mendicity Society terminates in the following 
epigrammatic manner :— 

‘Ofcourse thou art what Hamlet meant 

To wretches the last friend ; ; 

What ills can mortals have, they cant 

With a bare Bodkin end” 
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Star in the East, showing the Analogy 
between the Lectures of F'ree- 
masonry, the Mechanism or Iniation into 
its Mysteries, and the Christian Re ligion. 
Bv GeorGE OLIVER, Vicar of ( lee, &c. 
12mo. pp. 172. London, 1825, Whit- 
taker. 
Mr. Oxiver has three reasons for printing : 
first, to vindicate freemasonry from the charge 
of papacy, that it 1s inimical to Chr stianity ; 
secondly, to prevent its being considered an 
institution established for the purpose of sen- 
sual conviviality ; the third reason 1s, to es- 
tablish a preconcerted assertion, of the ne- 
cessary connection which subsists between 
masonry and Christianity. To render the 
work more generally acceptable, Mr. Oli- 
ver has interwoven in his pages a consider- 
able portion of the lectures of freemasonry, 
distinguishing the several degrees in which 
each portion 1s delivered in the lodges ; this 
is intended as an unobjectionable answer to 
those cavillers who will not be persuaded 
that any salutary benefits are derivable from 
the practice of freemasonry. 

Mr. Oliver is unceasing in his endeavours 
to establish the connection between Chris- 
tianityand masonry. le says :— 

‘The whole Jewish ritual was but the per- 

fection of masonry, exhibited in types and 
emblems of spiritual things. The sublime 
mark or token of Ezekiel, which was im- 
pressed on the foreheads of the Jewish ma- 
sons, to preserve them amidst the threatened 
destruction, was doubtless that significant 
emblem which we now call the masonic /e- 
rel, The most sublime ordinances of Chris- 
tianity are shadowed in our institution under 
types and illustrious symbols. In a word, 
the whole system of ancient religion, whether 
genuine or spurious, was little else than pri- 
mitive masonry under various modifications ; 
and, consequently, it contained every thing 
that was conducive to human happiness both 
temporal and eternal.’ 
_ We, unfortunately, are not among the ini- 
trated, and therefore cannot fully appreciate 
the ardent zeal of Mr. Oliver, though we are 
disposed to give him every credit for his ex- 
ertions im behalf of a fraternity to which he is 
80 strongly attached ; he asserts that ‘ Free- 
masonry was revealed by God himself to the 
first man,’ " 

Most of our readers have heard the story 
of King James, and an Ear! of Scarborough, 
who Was very anxious to trace the antiquity 
of his family to a very remote date ; he point- 
ed outvarious men, at different periods, of the 
name of Lumley, when the British Solomon, 
Out of all patience, exclaimed, ‘ Stop, mon 
I Varraly believe that Adam’s surname mun 
hae been Lumley ’ The Earl of Scarboroug 

een Lumley ’ The Earl of Scarborough 
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he beheld the celebrated ladder, reaching | 


from earth to heaven; the offering of Isaac | 


upon Mount Moriah, when it pleased the 
Lord to substitute a more agreeable victim in 
his stead; the miraculous deliverance from 


' 
} 


i:gyptian bondage under the conduct of Mo- | 


ses; the offering of David on the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite ; and the build- 
ing of Solomon's Temple. 


traordinary events, which unequivocally point | 


- S. . 4 ‘ i . 
to our Saviour Jesus ( hrist, are the principal which surround us, and which we hope to 


historical events contained in our lectures. 
This coincidence could not have been acci- 
dental, and must, therefore, have been de- 
signed. It fo'lows, then, that masonry was 


to preside; and the compass to the craft, 
because, by a due attention to its use, they 
are taught to regulate their desires, and keep 
their passions within due bounds. 

‘The ornamental parts of a lodge are, the 
Mosaic pavement, the indented tressel, and 
the blazing The mosaic pavement is 


star. 


| emblematic of human life, chequered with 
Now, these ex- | 


good and evil: the beautiful border which 
surrounds jt, those blessings and comforts 


| obtain by a faithful reliance on Divine Pro- 
vidence, wich is hieroglyphically repre- 


intended to perpetuate, in the mind of man, | 
that most important fact, the salvation of} 


his soul through the sacrifice of Christ. 
accomplish this design more perfectly, the 
most prominent types, as they arose, were 
incorporated by wise and pious brethren into 
the original system, until it contained a per- 
fect chain of evidence, which could neither 
be effaced nor misunderstood, illustrative of 
this fact, so essential to the future welfare of 
mankind.’ 


To i 


} 
| 
| 
| 


After noticing the attempt of Weishaupt | 


to establish a secret society, the ‘ Illuminats,’ 
or masonry without religion, Mr, Oliver 
says i— 

taches us to the king, our patron, and to the 
soil which gave us birth. And though po 


; 
| 
' 
| 


sented by the blazing star in the centre. The 
movable and immovable jewels are the 
square, the level, and the plumb-rule, the 
rough and perfect ashler, and _ the tresse!- 
board. These appear to be mere instruments 
of labour; but the moral to which they 
respectively point renders them jewels of 
inestimable value. The square teaches mo- 
rality and justice, the level equality, and 
the plumb-rule integrity. By the rough 
ashler we are reminded of our rude and im- 
perfect state by nature; by the perfect ash- 


| ler, that state of perfection at which we hore 


to arrive by a virtuous education, aided by 
divine grace; and the tressel-board re- 
minds us that, as the operative workman 


-erects his temporal building agreeably to 
‘Masonry is a system of loyalty, which at- | 


litical disquisitions are prohibited in our as- 


semblies, yet an inherent attachment to our 
native land can never thus be suppressed. 
If masonry were a system that possessed 
the most indirect affinity to rebellion, would 
it be patronized by the monarch! would it 
be encouraged by his royal brothers, and the 
principal nobility of this realm? would it 


the rules and designs laid down by the mas- 
ter on his tressel-board, so should we endec- 
vour to erect our spiritual building agree- 
ably to the rules and designs laid down 
by the Supreme Architect of the universe in 


the Holy Bible, which is a mason’s spiritual 


merit or receive the sanction of a deliberate | 


act of the legislation? The reign of Solo- 
mon was a perfect era in masonry; and 
why was it so glorious? Because of the in- 
dissoluble union which our order conveyed 
to his subjects, and their invincible attach- 
ment to his person and government, as king 
and grand-master; which causes his reign 
to be referred to as the most stupendous spe- 
cimen of peace and happiness under a mo- 
narch feared for his love of justice, beloved 
for his munificence, and respected for his 
piety and virtue.’ 

As we are no masons ourselves, we shall 
not be accused of betraying secrets, when 
we retail such as our author chooses to di- 
vulge :— 

‘Every well-governed lodge is furnished 
with the Holy Bible, the square, and the 
compass. The Rible points out the path 


tressel-board That book,- which is never 
closed in any lodge, reveals the duties 
which the great master of all exacts from us; 
and, were we conversant therein and adhe- 
rent thereto it would bring us to a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 


Pe ’ 
| vens 


Here we stop, but no true mason. or ea- 
ger inquirer will be satisfied with our ac- 
count of this work ;—therefore let him pay 


| his devotions to *‘ The Star in the East.’ 


—————$——— = 


that leads to happiness, and is dedicated to | 


|! God: the square teaches to reculate our 


conduct by the principles of morality and 
virtue, and is dedicated to the master; the 
compass teaches to limit our desires in every 
station, and is dedicated tothe brethren. 


The Bible is dedicated to the service of God, | 


because it is the inestimable gift of God_to 


man; the square to the master, because, be- | 


ing the proper mas micemblem of his office, it 


is constantly to remind him of the duty he 
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Memows of Joseph Fouche. 

(Concluded from p 86.) 
Fouché gives an interesting account of the 
fall of Napoleon, after his reverses mm Russia, 
and of the subsequent negotiations with Aus- 
tria, which the haughty and ungovernable 
temper of Bonaparte rendered abortive. In 
the retreat from Moscow, Napoleon was in 
some danger :— 

‘At Warsaw, he himself revealed to his 
ambassador his situation, and the state of his 
mind, by those well-known words: “ From 
the sublime to the ridiculous there is buta 
step.” Still alive to the fear of never reach- 
ing France, he strove to surmount danger by 
the rapidity of his flight, traversing in an im- 
penetrable incognito. In Silesia, he was very 
nearly taken by the Prussians; and at Dres- 
den, he only esca a plot for his seizure, 
because Lord Walpole, who was at Vienna, 
dared not to give the signal. 

‘And, as if fortune had wished to pursue 
him to extremities, he re-entered the palace 
of the Tuileries on the 18th of December, 


is appointed | the day after the publication of his twenty- 
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ninth bulletin, which carried mourning into 
so many families. But this was, on his part, 
a new snare, held out to the devotedness and 
credulity of a generous nation ; who, struck 
with consternation, thought that their chief, 
chastened by misfortune, was ready to seize 
the first favourable opportunity of bringing 
back peace, and of, at length, consolidating 
the foundation of general happiness. 

‘ This was the reason why France willing- 
ly made the greatest sacrifices to sustain a 
man whose only success had been that of 
spurning the o i of Moscow, of carrying 
desolation into a vast extent of country 
which he had left covered with the corpses of 
a hundred and fitty thousand of his own sub- 
jects, and those of his allies, after abandoning 
a still greater number of prisoners, and the 
whole of hisartillery and magazines. Of four 
hundred thougand men in arms who had cross- 
ed the Niemen, scarcely thirty thousand repass- 
ed that river five months afterwards, and of 
ihose two-thirds had not.seen the Kremlin.’ 

While Bonaparte was at Dresden, after he 
had commenced a new campaign, and gain- 
ed the battles of Bautzen and Wurtzen, he 
sent for Fouché, who had been in disgrace :— 

‘Being informed that the emperor had re- 
turned to the palace of Marcolini, in Frieder- 
ichstadt, I hastened to present myself at his 
levee. He made me enter his cabinet; I 
found him there very serious. ‘“ You have 
come late, my lord duke,” said he to me. 
‘Sire, I have used the utmost diligence in 
obeying your majesty’s commands.” ‘ Why 
were you not here before my grand discus- 
sion with Metternich; you would have fa- 
thomed him.” “Sire, it was not my fault.” 
“Those people wish to dictate laws to me 
without a sword being drawn; and do you 
know who most annoy me at this moment ? 
your two friends, Bernadette and Metter- 
nich ; the one makes an open, the other an 
underhand war against me.”—‘“ But, sire !” 
Fa ea “Call upon Berthier; he will com- 
municate to you every thing respecting our 
present situation, and will put you aw fait of 
all; you must then give me your ideas upon 
this infernal Austrian negotiation, which is 
slipping through my fingers ; all your ability 
is required to preserve it. Ilowever, I will 
no way compromise my power or my glory! 
Those scoundrels are so hard! they want, 
without fighting, the money and the pro- 
vinces which I only obtained at the sword’s 
point. I have arranged matters well, as to 
the chief point: Narbonne has undeceived 
us: you will see what his opinion is. Speak 
with Berthier as soon as possible, give the 
matter mature consideratio1, and let me see 
you in two days.’ 

M. Fouché was afterwards sent to Naples, 
to endeavour to confirm the wavering Mu- 
rat to the cause of Napoleon :— 

‘ Joachim’s court was certainly a singular 
one, and his Vesuvian rovalty (royautée du 
Vésuve ) most precarious. Murat possessed 
great courage, but little mind ; no great per- 
sonage of his time carried further than him- 
self whatever was ridiculous in ornament, 
and the affectation of pomp; it was he whom 
the soldiers called the King Franconi. Na- 


poleon, however, who did not mistake his | 


brother-in-law’s character, erroneously sup- | 
posed that Queen Caroline, his sister, an 
ambitious and haughty woman, would go- 
vern her husband, and that, without her, 
Murat could not be a king. But, from the 
commencement of his reign, suspecting the 
authority to which they wished to subject 
him as a husband, he endeavoured to free 
himself from it; and the political circum- 
stances in which he then found himself the 
more effectually opposed the queen's ascen- 
dency, as he was wholly surrounded by ad- 
visers who urged him to declare against Na- 
poleon, representing this political veering- 
about system as a political necessity. 

‘Ina court where policy was nothing but 
cunning, gallantry but dissoluteness, and ex- 
ternal magnificence but theatrical pomp, I 
found myself nearly, if the comparison be not 
considered too flattering to myself, as Plato 
did at the court of Dionysius. Upon my 
arrival, I was beset by the intriguers of both 
nations, among whom, under the mask of a 
kind of ingenuousness, I recognised some 
emissaries from Paris.’ 

Murat, however, wished to set up for him- 
self, and entered the Italian states. Tuscany 
was evacuated by Prince Felix Baciocchi 
and his wife, the sister of Napoleon :— 

‘ But in Tuscany there was no effusion of 
blood,—on one side it was nothing but a 
flight, and on the other but a sarcastic war 
of words, with which the Florentines pursu- 
ed the leaders and inferior officers of the go- 
vernment. Thus Baciocchi, upon the change 
in his fortune, had thought proper to change 
his name, and adopt that of Felix (the happy) 
instead of Pascal, 4 name as ridiculous in 
Italy as that of Jocrisse in France The 
Florentines, therefore, in allusion to this, 
upon his forced retreat, indulged this jeu de 
mots, Quando ert Felice, eravamo Pasquali ; 
adesso che sei ritornato Pusquate, saremo felict.’ 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, they 
only conceded a ‘ demi-confidence’ to 
Fouché, who entertained no great affection 
for them, and therefore he was not averse to 
the return of Bonaparte from Elba, though 
jealous of his abused power. What share 
he had in these transactions he shall state for 
himself :— 

‘It was not against the Bourbons that I 
resolved within myself to wage war, but 
against the dogmas of legitimacy. I was, 
however, thwarted in my combinations, by 
the existence of a Bonapartist party, which, 
exerting all its influence over the army, kept 
us all in a state of dependence. It was 
my ancient colleague Thibaudeau, who 
first disclosed to me the progress of the fac- 
tion in the Isle of Elba, whose principal 
agent he was. I saw that there was no time 
to lose; I, moreover, considered that Napo- 
leon would, at all events, serve as a rallying- 
point for the army, reserving in my own 
mind the intention of putting him down af- 
terwards, which appeared to me so much 
the more easy, as the emperor, to my view, 
was nothing but a worn-out actor, whose first 
performance could not be re-enacted. I 
then consented that Thibaudeau should make 
overtures to some intimates of Napoleon, and 





I allowed Renault, ( ‘ambaces ¢?: . Davou st, 
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S—, R—, L—, C—, B— de laa M— NM 
de D—, to be admitted to our confide \ 
But I exacted concessions and securities, re. 
fusing to unite with that party, if their chief 
abjuring despotism, did not adopt a system 
of liberal government. Our coalition was 
cemented by the reciprocal promise of ap 
equal participation of power, either in the 
ministry or in the provisional government 
at the moment of the explosion. According 
to the plan arranged with Thibaudeay I 
hastened to despatch my emissary, ate 
Murat, to induce him to declare himself the 
arbiter of Italy ; at the same time, the grand 
committee despatched Doctor R—, to the 
Isle of Elba. Lyons and Grenoble became 
the two pivots of the enterprise in the South- 
in the North a military movement, directed 
by d’Erlon and Lefevre. Desnouettes was 
to determine the flight or capture of the 
royal family, which, in their turn, would oc. 
casion the formation of a provisional govern. 
ment, of which IT was to form a part, with 
Carnot, Caulaincourt, Lafayette, and N—, 
To resume the supreme power in the midst 
of the general confusion, such was the drift 
of our combinations. Solicited to reconcile 
himself with Napoleon, and hoping to re 
main master of Italy, Murat, although the 
ally of Austria, was the first to take up arms 
on treacherous pretences; this show of hos- 
tilities, apparently directed against Louis 
XVIII., caused great. sensation in the king’s 
council. Thirty thousand men were imme- 
diately marched towards Grenoble and the 
Alps, or rather thrown in Napoleon's way. 
The adroitness of this manceuvre was not 
duly appreciated. Inthe meanwhile, the dis- 
embarkation of the emperor took place at 
Cannes ; and it may be alleged, in proof 
that we are not a nation of conspirators, that, 
for the preceding fortnight, the overthrow ot 
the Bourbons had been publicly avowed by 
all parties, and had been a subject of univer- 
sal conversation. The court alone persevered 
in refusing to see what was as clear as the 
sun to every body else.’ 

M. Fouché wished to serve God and 
Mammon, or, in short, to be on the strong- 
est side; and this he acknowledges. Whien 
Bonaparte was preparing for the last act ¢! 
the drama, Fouché entered into a correspond- 
ence with Prince Metternich and Lord 
Wellington. After some irresolution, he 
says :— 

‘The dictates of honour startled me at the 
thought that the word traitor might ever 
come an appendage to the name of t ‘ 
Duke d’Otranto ; and my resolution reialn- 
ed unsullied. Meantime, in such a coh 
juncture, what part was to be taken ‘P 
statesman, to whom it is never per mitte ; 
remain without resources? This is the yA 
lution I took. I knew ‘positively ae uld 
unexpected onset of Napoleon s force os 
occur on the 16th or 18th, at latest, +g 
leon, indeed, determined to give batt aN 
the 17th to the English army, after a eo 
ing them from the Prussians, and march 
to the attack sur le vetre of the latter. sing 
was so much the better justified in expec 


nee, 





success from his plan, since Wea 
ceived from false reports, imagined it pe 
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to delay the o ening of the campaign till the 
tst of July. The success of Napoleon rest- 
ed, therefore, On the success of a surprise; I 
took my measures accordingly. On the 
very day of N apoleon s departure, I provided 
Madame D— with notes, written in cipher, 
disclosing the plan of the campaign, and sent 
her off. At the same time I occasioned im- 

ediments on that part of the frontier which 
she was to pass, in such a manner as to pre- 
vent her reaching the head-quarters of Wel- 
lington, till after the result. This is a true 
explanation of the inconceivable supineness 
of the generalissimo, which occasioned sO 
universal an. astonishment, and conjectures 
of soopposite a description. = 

‘Tf, therefore, Napoleon fell, it was owing 
to his own destiny; treason had nothing to 
do with his defeat. He, himself, did all that 
could be done in order to conquer; but he 
omitted to invest his fall with dignity. If I 
am asked what I think he ought to have 
done, I will reply, as old Hforace did—he 
should have died.’ 

We have let M. Fouché speak for himself, 
and shall leave our readers to decide whe- 
ther or no ‘ the word traitor ought to become 
an appendage to the name of the Duke 
d’Otranto,’ persuaded they will find no dif- 
ficulty in deciding this question. rom our 
extracts, it will be seen that the Memoirs of 
Fouché possess considerable interest; and, 
although their genuineness has been disputed, 
yet they certainly bear strong marks of au- 
thenticity, and many of the facts stated are 
indisputable. 








1. A Second Journey round the Library of a 
Bibliomaniac ; or, Cento of Notes and Re- 
miniscences concerning Rare, Curiwus, and 
Valuable Books. By Witttam Davis. 
8vo. pp. 120. London, 1825. Davis. 


2. The Library Companion; or, the Young 
Mun’s Guide, and the Old Man’s Comfort. 
tu the Choice of a Library. By the Rev. 
T. Frognatt Disprn, F.R.S.,A.S. 8vo. 
pp.-903. London, 1824. Harding, Trip- 
hook, aud Co. 


Tur bibliomania is less dangerous, but we 
Suspect quite as incurable, as any other spe- 
cies of insanity; that is, when the party is 
much infected. In some individuals, such 
as Mr. Thomas Frognall Dibdin for in- 
stance, all prospect of cure is hopeless—un- 
less, perhaps, we could turn his attention to a 
more lucrative pursuit, in which case he 
would perhaps imitate the Scotch clergyman, 
and obey the summons as a call to which 
it was his duty to attend. 

Mr. Brougham once expressed his belief, 
that an act of Parliament, presented to the 
hose of a certain precedent-loving speaker- 
Sulp-expecting member, would recover him 
from a fainting fit at any time; and we doubt 
hot that a Caxton or a Wynkyn de Worde 
would have a similar effect on Mr. Dibdin, 
who is the greatest and most expensive tri- 
fler of his day and generation. We do not 
rs dhe that his works contain some curi- 
rar nation, but they are certainly not worth 

‘tabour bestowed on them; and had half the 
Money that has been fooled away on his pub 





lications been devoted to the encouragement 
of genius, both the country and several de- 
serving individuals would have gained by it. 

Mr. Dibdin’s work now before us is a 
perfect misnomer; it is not a library com- 
panion: it is a bad guide to any young man 
in the cheice of a library, and we know no 
old man, not in his dotage, to whom it can 
prove a comfort. The fact is, that the books 
which Mr Dibdin recommends a young man 
to purchase would ruin him, unless his fortune 
were ample indeed, and then they would be as 
useless a collection as ever was huddled to- 
gether; it would, in fact, be incomplete in 
every branch of literature, a perfect giblet-pie 
of legs and wings of subjects, which no man, 
Mr. Dibdin excepted, would ever think of 
intermingling. 

We venerate the sacred Scriptures as much 
as Mr. Dibdin himself, though not ordained 
to do so; but we certainly do not re- 
quire that our library should contain as many 
different Bibles as cost even the prosing Mr. 
Dibdin thirty-six pages to describe; nor, 
with all our respect for our church service, 
do we wish for as many prayer-books as 
occupy six pages in the description. By the 
by, it may seem strange, but there is no 
branch of a library with which Mr. Dibdin 
appears less acquainted than with that relat- 
ing to divinity. 

That Mr, Dibdin is well versed in black- 
letter lore we will admit, but he is lament- 
ably ignorant of modern literature, and he 
therefore commits some grievous blunders 
of omission and commission: his list of 
works is invariably incorrect or incomplete ; 
indeed, with the elaborate descriptions and 
singular commentaries of Mr. Dibdin, a li- 
brary companion, to be complete, would be 
as voluminous as Gronovius’s Greek Anti- 
quities, in thirteen volumes folio, or even the 
Byzantium Historians, in thirty-six volumes 
of the same size, which he recommends to 
young men, to beguile the dreary nights of 
winter: this certainly would be a more in- 
structive employment than reading Mr. Dib- 
din’s Library Companion, but, except asa 
penance, we do not think either ought to be 
enforced. 

[tis the fault ofall Mr. Dibdin’s works, that 
they are not complete in themselves: we can 
forgive his referring continually to his own 
publications, because there are more last 
copies to be obtained ; but why, in the name 
of the object of his idolatry, Caxton, does he, 
when pretending to give a complete library 
companion, refer us to Pinkerton for a list 
of books of voyages. 

It is well known that Milton, during his 
life-time, was much more celebrated as a po- 
litical writer than a poet; and, according to 
‘the Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, F.R.S. 
A.S.’ the author of Paradise Lost was not the 
only person who enjoyed an erroneous repu- 
tation. Thus, it appears that Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Locke, and Bacon, ought not to be con- 
sidered as eminent pene or metaphy- 
sicians, but as philologists, under which head 
Mr. Dibdin classes them: we wonder, poor 
man, under what class the Dibdin of the twen- 
tieth century will class his namesake; but why 





do we talk of a future Dibdin, since of the 


iii, 


Rev. Thomas Frognall Dibdin it may truly 
be said, that— 

* None but himself can be his parallel ° 

We had, at one time, intended to pass 
over Mr. Dibdin’s Library Companion, as 
totally unwosthy of notice—scarcely, indeed, 
as a guide worth the binding that covers it, 
to say nothing of the paper which has been 
wasted in printing it; but we find that he 
meditates a similar infliction on the public. 
God forgive him, we say ; but really his esti- 
mate of the folly of the age is an insult to it, 
which ought not to pass unnoticed or unre- 
buked. 

Having done with Mr. Dibdin, whom we 
placed, as David did Uriah, at the front of the 
battle, because we like to get over the most 

ainful part of our duty first, we turn to 

Mr. Davis, who is not exactly a bibliomaniae, 
though an enthusiast. Were he half as far 
gone as Mr. Dibdin, we should recommend 
him quarters in St. George’s Fields; he is, 
however, a far different personage, and, though 
fond enough of what are termed the amateurs 
of literature, he contrives to mix with the 
curious, much interesting information re- 
specting men and books, particularly the 
latter. 

Of Mr. Davis’s first tour we spoke, as we 
considered it deserved, favourably; and his 
second tour we consider of nearly equal me- 
rit. The author, unlike Mr. Dibdin, neither 
taxes your time nor your pocket very deeply, 
nor has he the conceit which marks the reve- 
rend bibliomaniac. 

Mr. Davis has collected many curious 
faets, respecting books which are by no 
means generally known, and, as his arti- 
cles are short, he avoids (were there any 
danger of it) being long dull on any one 
subject. With these observations, we "pro- 
ceed to make a few extracts from Mr. Davis's 
amusing little work. In his account of the 
Philobiblion of Richard de Bury, bishop of 
Durham in 1333, and lord treasurer of Eng- 
land eleven years afterwards, he thus notices 
this enlightened prelate :-— 

‘Richard of Bury did in England what 
Petrarch did in France, Italy, and Germany : 
he gave much of his attention, and spent 
great part of his fortune, to discover the 
manuscripts of ancient authors, and have 
them copied under his immediate inspection, 
and kept binders, illuminators, and writers in 
his palaces. Richard, in his Philobiblion, a 
treatise which he wrote on the love and choice 
of books, relates the incredible expense he 
was atto form his famous library, notwith- 
standing he made use of the authority which 
his dignity and favour with the king pro- 
cured him. He mentions the arts he was 
obliged to use to compass his design, and 
informs us that the first Hebrew and Greek 
grammars that ever appeared were derived 
from his labours. He had them composed 
for the English students; persuaded that, 
without the knowledge of these two lan- 
guages, and especially the Greek, it was im- 
possible to understand the principles of either 
the ancient Heathen or Christian writers. 
Richard de Bury died in 1345, and 1s said 
to have possessed more books than ail the 
bishops of Fugland together. Besides the 
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fixed libraries, which he had formed in his 
several palaces, the floor of his common 
apartment was so covered with books that 
those who entered could not with due reve- 
rence approach his presence.’ 

The following anecdote relates to the 
‘Fazio Dita Mundi,’ printed in folio, in 
1474 :— 

‘A copy of this rare first edition sold at 
the Valli¢re sale for 480 frances; M. Cre- 
venna’s for 136 francs ; Pinceili’s, 1789-90, 
for £5.10s.; and I loncel’s, which, accord- 
ing to Brunet, was a very beautiful copy, for 
8vVU francs;—and ‘thereby hangs a tale 
Lil tell it.”” Floncel’s copy, according to 
the Abbé St. Leger, no longer exists. An 
English amateur having commissioned some 
one to buy it for him without fixing the price, 
the book was run up to the enormous sum of 
800 francs, at which price it was purchased 
fur him, but when he received it he was so 
irritated at having been made to pay so 
dearly for his folly, that he threw the book, 
out of spite, into the fire. ‘‘ Happily,” says 
the quizzical french bibliographer, *‘ English 
bibhomaniacs do not act so spitefully now 
a days for so trifling a matter; otherwise, at 
the prices which they give for rare books, it 
might be expected that entire libranes would 
share the fate of the Dita Mundi.””’ 

We aiways thought the Rev. Mr. Cole’s 
manuscripts in the British Museum were 
most incongruous, but we find they have been 
outdone, and in print too, in ‘ Arnold’s 
Chronicle, or the Customs of London,’ 
printed in 1502:— 

‘The collector sets out with a catalogue 
of the mayors and sheriffs, the customs and 
charters, of the city of London. Soon after- 
wards we have receipts to pickle sturgeon, to 
make vinegar, ink, and gunpowder; how to 
raise parsley in an hour; the arts of brewery 
und soap-making ; an estimate of the livings 
in London; an account of the last visitation 
of St. Maguus’s church; the weight of Essex 
cheese; and a letter to Cardinal Wolsey. 
The  Nut-Browne Mayde” is introduced 
between an estimate of some subsidies paid 
into the Exchequer, and directions for buy- 
ing goods in Flanders. Oldys, in his ‘* British 
Librarian” says, this book cannot be better 
described than by a recital of the contents of 
the several chay ters in the table or calendar 
prefixed, which recital occupies three closely 
printed 8vo. pages.’ 

From Davis 





Mr. ve learn, on the most 
indisputable authority, that a J.ondoner, 
John Palscrave, was the first person who 
attempted to reduce the French language to 
grammatical rules in a work he published im 
1.530, entitled ‘* Lesclarcissement de la 
Langue l’rancayse.’ 


, 1 a 
Cowley. as our readers need searcely be | 


told, was a precocious poet, and published 
his ‘ Poetical Blossoms’ at a very early age ; 
they were popular, and a second and third 
edition called for. To the 
Cowley prefixed a preface, which, we agree 
with Mr. Davis,is ‘curious;’ itis as f llows :— 

‘* Reader (f know not yet whether gentle 
or ho, some 1 know have been angry, [| dare 
not assume the honour of their anzer), at mv 
poetical boldness, and blamed in mine, what 











latter Master | 


commends other suits—earliness: others, 
who are either of a weak faith or strong 
malice, have thought me like a pipe, which 
never sounds but when ’tis blowed in, and 
read me not as Abraham Cowley, but Autho- 
rem Anonymum: to the first I answer, that 
it is an envious frost which nips the blossoms 
because they appear quickly: to the latter, 
that he is the worst homicide who strives to 
murther another's fame: to both, that it is a 
ridiculous folly to condemn or laugh at the 
stars, because the moon and sun shine brighter. 
The small fire I have is rather blown than 
extinguished by this wind. For the itch of 
poesie by being angered increaseth, by rub- 
bing spreads farther; which appears in that 
I have ventured upon this third edition 
What though it be neglected? It is not, I 
am sure, the first book which hath lighted 
tobacco, or been employed by cooks and 
grocers. Ifin all mens’ judgments it suffer 
shipwrack, it shall something content me, 
that it hath pleased myself and the bookseller. 
In it you shall find one argument (and I 
hope I shall need no more) to confute un- 
believers; which is, that as mine age, and 
consequently experience (which is yet but 
little) hath increased, so they have not left my 
poesie flagging behind them. I should not 
be angry to see any one burn my “ Pyramus 
and Thisbe,” nay I would do it myself, but 
that I hope a pardon may easily be gotten 
for the errors of ten years of age. My ‘‘ Con- 
stantia and Philetus” confesseth me two years 
older when I writ it. The rest were made 
since, upon several occasions, and perhaps 
do not bely the time of their hirth. Such as 
they are, they were created by me, but their 
fate lies in your hands; it is only you can 
effect that neither the bookseller repent him- 
self of his charge in printing them, nor I of 
my labour in composing them. T’arewell. 
666 A, COWLEY.””’ 
Here we leave Mr. Davis’s really clever 
work : 
Dibdin, but there is some diflerence as to 
the individuals, although Mr. Davis looks up 
to Thoinas Frognall as the supreme head— 
the very pope of bibliomaniacs. Mr. Davis, 
a tradesman, and in busiuess, writes con 
amore, While Mr. Dibdin, who ought to spurn 
such expedients, writes to make money, 
and charges his works at about a thousand 
per cent. advance on their sterling value. Of 
course he tinds his aecownt im it, and we leave 
him to all its enjoyment. 
The History of Walk S. descroplive of the Go- 
vernment, Wars, Monners, Religion, Laws, 





Druids, Bards, Pedterces, and Language of 


the Ancient and Medrn Welsh, and of the 
romutning Antiquities of the Principality. 
By Joun Jonvs, 1..L.D. and Barrister at 
Law.8vo. pp.351. London, 1824. Hughes. 
Dr. Joxrs has so fully stated the nature of 
his work in the title-page, that he has saved 
us the trouble of doing it elsewhere; there- 
fore, following the example of Cruger, as re- 
lates to his brother eandidate for Bristol, Mr. 
Burke. who. after the latter had made an ex- 


cellent. speech, said * Ditto to Mr. Burke, 


ditto to Mr. Burkey) yn hke manner, then, | 
we cay ditto to Mer. Jen “we need not 





we have associaied it with that of! 
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say is a true Welshman, ardently fond of hi 
country, and every thing connected with it 

Although detached portions of Wales h, 
frequently employed the pen of the historian 
the history of the ancient Britons had long 
been considered a desirable work, which it 
has been the object of Dr. Jones to s 


$ have 


‘ff © u ry 
a more amplified history may, pettare 
still be called for, but the volume before ma 


possesses a completeness which must render 
it very acceptable, not only to every Welsh. 
man, but to every reader fond of works of 
this description. 

The History of Wales is well written, and 
the materials well arranged: the author first 
traces the events connected with the country 
from the time that [lamilcar opened acommu. 
nication between Carthage and Britain to the 
present time; the progress of Christianity, 
the laws of the Welsh, an account of thei 
bards, druids, pedigrees, language, and anti- 
quities, are all treated of in so many different 
chapters, with considerable ability. The 
manners of the Welsh at the commencement 
of the twelfth century are thus described by 
Giraldus Cambrensis :— 

‘The Welsh people are light and active, 
rather hardy than strong, and universally 
trained to the use of arms; for when the 
trumpet sounds the alarm, the hushandman 
leaves his plough, and rushes to the onset 
with as much eagerness as the courtier from 
the palace. 

‘They live in general upon the produce of 
tieir herds, eating flesh in larger proportion 
than bread, paying no attention to commerce, 
and anxiously studying the defence of their 
country and their liberty: for these they 
fight, endure hardships, and sacrifice their 
lives, esteeming it a disgrace to die in bed, 
and an honour to die in the field of battle. 

‘These people, when by chance unarmed, 
dare attack an armed foe: the infantry defy 
the cavalry of the enemy; and, by their ac- 
tivity and courage, generally prove victorious. 

‘The commonalty use light arms, small 
breast-plates, bundles of arrows, long lances, 
helmets, and shields, and sometimes greaves, 
plated with iron; the higher class go to bat- 


tle mounted on swift and generous steeds, 


which their country produces. 

‘In time of peace, the young men, by pene- 
trating into the recesses of the woods, and 
climbing the tops of mountains, learn to en- 
dure fatigue ; aud they acquire the art of war 
by aceustoming themselves to athletic exer 
cises, and to the use of the lance. 

‘King Henry the Second, in answer to the 
inquiries of Emanuel, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, respecting Britain, replied, “ That 7 
a part of the island there was a people, calle 
Welsh, so bold and ferocious, that when ul- 
armed, they did not fear to encounter an 
armed force, being ready to shed their blood 
in defence of their country, and to sacrifice 
their lives for military renown.”’ 

‘Not addicted to gluttony nor drunke- 
ness, these people, who incur no expenst ” 
food or dress, and whose minds are ag 
bent upon the defence of their countty, 2 
on the means of plunder, are always engeo 
in the care of their horses and accoutreme™ 
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d trusting . 
‘edicate the whole day to business, and in 
{ € 


the evening partake ofa moderate meal. 

‘No one of this nation ever begs, because 

the houses of all are open ; and hospitality in 
this country 1s neither offered nor requested 
by travellers, who, on entering any house, 
only deliver up their arms. 
‘Those who arrive in the morning are en- 
tertained tillevening, with the conversation 
of young women, and the music of the harp, 
for each house has its young women and 
harps allotted to this purpose. In the-even- 
ing, when no more guests are expected, the 
meal is prepared according to the number and 
dignity of the persons assembled, and acccrd- 
ing to the wealth of the family who enter- 
tains: the kitchen does not supply many 
dishes, nor high-seasoned incitements to eat- 
ing; the house is not adorned with tables, 
cloths, and napkins: they study nature more 
than splendour ; for which reason they place 
all the dishes together upon mats, with large 
platters or trenchers, full of sweet herbs : they 
also make use of a thin and broad cake of 
bread, baked every day, and sometimes add 
chopped meat with breth. 

‘While the family are engaged in waiting 
on the guests, the host and hostess stand up, 
paying wnremitting attention to every one, 
and take no food till all the company are sa~ 
tistied, that in case of deficiency it may fall 
on themselves. 

‘A bed made of rushes, and covered with 
a coarse kind of cloth, manufactured in the 
country, called Brychan, or variegated and 
shaggy rug, made of weavers’ web ends, is 
then placed along the side of the room, and 
they all in common lie down to sleep. 

‘The men and women cut their hair close 


round to the ears and eyes; and the women, | 


after the manner of the Parthians, cover their 
heads with a large white veil, folded together 
in the form of a crown; both sexes exceed 
any other nation in attention to their teeth, 
which they render like ivory, by rubbing them 
with the inner peel of the elder, and a wool- 
len cloth; and, for the better preservation, 
they abstain from hot meats, and only eat at 
a proper temperature. 

‘They make use of three musical instru- 
ments, the harp, the pipe, and the crwth, or 
crowd, In playing, they always begin from 
3. tat, and return to the same, that the whole 
may be completed under the sweetness of a 
pleasing sound ; and when they enter into a 
movement, they conclude it in so delicate a 
manner, and play the little notes so sportively 
under the blunter sounds of the base strings, 
enlivening with wanton levity, or communi- 
cating a deeper internal sensation of pleasure, 
80 that the perfection of their art appears in 
the concealment of it. 

* In their rhymed songs and set speeches 
tiey are so subtle and ingenious, that they 
produce, in their native tongue, ornaments of 
Wonderful and exquisite invention, both in 
the words and sentences ; but they make use 
of alliteration in preference to all other orna- 
Which joins by consonancy the first letters, or 


‘yilables, of words. So much do the Eng- 
isi} c 





to the care of Providence, they | ment of words in all exquisite composition, 


that no sentence is esteemed to be elegantly 


| spoken, no oration to be otherwise than un- 
'couth and unrefined, unless it be polished by 


the file of this rule. 

‘ In their musical concerts they do not sing 
in unison, like the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries, but in many separate parts; so.that in 
a. company of singers, which one frequently 
meets with in Wales, we hear as many parts 
and voices as there are performers, who all 
at length unite with organic melody in one 
consonance, in the soft sweetness of B flat. 
In the northern district of Britain, beyond the 
Itumber, and on the borders of Yorkshire, 
the inhabitants make use of the same kind of 
symphonious harmony, but with less variety, 
singing only in two parts, one murmuring in 
the base, the other warbling in the acute or 
treble. 

‘Neither of the two nations has acquired 
this peculiarity by art, but by long habit, 
which has rendered it natural and familiar ; 
and the practice is now so firmly rooted in 
them, that it is unusual to hear a simple and 
single melody well sung; and what is still 
more wonderful, the children, even from their 
infancy, sing in the same manner. 

‘As the English in general do not adopt 
this mode of singing, but only the northern 
countries, it seems probable that these parts 
of the island were more frequently invaded, 
and remained longer under the dominion of 
the Danes and Norwegians, from whom the 
natives contracted this mode of singing and 
style of speaking. 

‘The Welsh esteem noble birth and gene- 





tents of rhetoric, and that particular kind | 


rous descent above all things, and are there- 
| fore more desirous of marrying into high than 
rich families: even the common people re- 
tain their genealogy, and can not only rea- 
dily recount the names of their grandfathers 
and great grandfathers, but refer back to the 
sixth, seventh, and still more remote genera- 
tions. . 

‘ Being particularly attached to family de- 
scent, they revenge with vehemence the in- 
juries which may tend to the disgrace of their 
blood: and being naturally of a vindictive 
and passionate disposition, they are ever rea- 
dy to revenge not only recent but ancient af- 
fronts. 

‘They neither inhabit towns, villages, nor 
castles, but lead a solitary life in the woods, 
on the borders of which they do not erect 
sumptuous palaces, nor lofty stone buildings, 
but content themselves with small huts, mate 
of the boughs of trees twisted together, con- 
structed with little labour and expense, and 
sufticient to endure throughout the year: they 
have neither orchards nor gardens. 

‘The greater part of their land is laid down 
in pasture; little is cultivated; a very small 

quantity is ornamented with herbs and tlow- 

ers, and a small quantity is sown: they sel- 

dom yoke less than four pair of oxen to their 

| ploughs ; and the driver walks backwards be- 

fore them, and, when, he falls down 1s fre- 

quently exposed to danger from their refrac- 
tory cattle. | 

“In cutting down their crops, instead of 

‘ small sickles, they make use of a moderate- 





2 ee 


and Welsh nations employ this orna- sized piece of iron, formed like a knife, with 


two pieces of wood fixed loosely and flexibly 
to each end, and this they consider as a more 
expeditious instrument. 

‘The boats which they employ in fishing, 
or in crossing the rivers, are made of twigs, 
not oblong nor pointed, but almost round, or 
rather triangular, covered both within and 
without with raw hides: when a salmon 
thrown into one of these boats strikes it hard 
with his tail, he often oversets it, and endan- 
gers both the vessel) and its navigator. In 
going to, and returning from the rivers, the 
tishermen are accustomed to carry these boats 
upon their shoulders, which made Bledhere 
say, “There is among us a people, who, 
when they go out in search of prey, carry 
their horses on their backs to the place of 
plunder ; they leap upon their horses in ow 
der to catch their prey, and, when it iy taken, 
they carry their horses home again upon their 
shoulders.” 

In his account of the Druids, Dr. Jones 
corrects several errors into which preceding 
writers have fallen. These we pass over, as 
well as the account of the Welsh bards, and 
some specimens of Welsh poetry, which ap- 
pear very well translated. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit Dr. Jones's curious account of the 
Awendi — 

‘The Awendi were Scandinavian rhymers, 
from Awend a verse, and called by the Welsh 
Awenyddion. Giraldus says, in chap. xvi. 
‘There are certain persons in Cambria, whom 
you will find no where else, called Awenyd- 
dion, a people inspired: when consulted 
upon any doubtful event, they roar out vio- 
lently, are rendered beside themselves, and 
become, as it were, possessed by a spizit: 
they do not deliver the answer to what ts re- 
quired in a connected manner; but the per- 
son who skilfully observes them will find, 
after many preambles, and many nugatory 
and incoherent, though ornamented speeches, 
the desired explanation conveyed in some 
tum of a word; they are then roused from 
their ecstacy, as from a deep sleep, and as it 
were by violence compelled to return to their 
proper senses. After having answered the 
questions, they do not recover till violeutly 
shaken by other people; nor can they re- 
member the replies they have given. If con- 
sulted a second or third time upon the same 
point, they will make use of expressions tu- 
tally different; perhaps they speak by the 
means of fanatic and ignorant spirits: these 
gifts are usually conferred upon them in 
dreams: some seem to have sweet milk or 
honey pouref on their lips; others fincy that 
a written schedule is applied to their mouths, 
and, on awaking, they publicly declare that 
they have received this gift: they invoke, dur- 
ing their prophecies, the true and living God, 
and the Holy Trinity, and pray that they may 
not, by their sins, be prevented from finding 
the truth.” 

‘This relation of Giraldus is important, as 
it furnishes us with data for fairer and subse- 
quent conclusions. 

‘The priests of uncivilized nations have 
been always accompanied in their barbarous 
rites by minstrels and soothsayers : the former, 
by their instrumental and hideous noise, to 





drewn the cries and groans of the agonizng 
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victims, and the latter to draw the attention, 
and impose on the credulity of the public, by 
their pretensions to inspiration, and the gift 
of foretelling national and personal events. 

‘ After the suppression of Druidical rites, 
and the substitution of the Irish harp for the 
barbitos, the Bards and Awerdi of Wales ad- 
vanced into the more respectable professions 
of harpers and singers; and were described 
by the English under the general name of 
minstrels. In the time of Idward IL. the 
accompanying singers, in their impromptu 
rhymes, were for ever prophesying the return 
of Merddin, Arthur, or some ideal chief, to 
the delivery of the Britons, and the conquest 
and expulsion of the Saxons: and hence the 
severity of Edward towards these promoters 
vt rebellion. 

‘The enactments of Edward fettered the 
tongues of the prophets for many years; and 
the powers of the inspired were limited to a 
few Lestiiben of private events, and to the 
revelation of deeds done, and the criminal ac- 
tors: but, in the last century, the slumbering 
muse awoke, and the spirit of prophecy again 
visited Wales, in the form of men and women, 
called Jumpers. The practice was encou- 
raged by Daniel Rowland, Howel Harris, 
William Williams, and other preachers of 
mysticism. 

_ *When a triumphant hymn has been sung, 
and hallooed twenty times over, the audience 
begin to move and _ recover themselves like a 
field of standing corn impelled by a succes- 
sion of passing gusts of wind: worked into 
a frenzy by this motion, and by the singing 
of some mad couplets of their own composi- 
tion, some of the most frantic jump with joy ; 
the women, by singing amorous couplets, 
jump with love; and others, who fancy them- 
selves non-elected and amongst the damned, 
jump out of wretchedness and despair. In 
the course of these reveries, many mortal em- 
braces are interchanged, many heavenly en- 
joyments are foretold, and even longed for, 
and, when the flesh becomes willing and the 
spirit contrite, these determined Awendi re- 


tire, and the atlectionate females, in due time, | 


become the mothers of Awenyddion and 
Jumpers.’ 

These extracts will show that Dr. Jones’s 
history is a very interesting work. 








CALDCLEUGH’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AME- 
RICA. 
(Concluded from p. 121.) 

We have already drawn pretty freely from 
Mr. Caddcleugh’s work, but, as South Ame- 
rica is at present a portion of the world to 
which the public attention is much attracted, 
we shall glean a few further particulars. 
Mr. Caldcleugh very truly observes, that our 
accounts of the Indians, the descendants of 
tlie subjects of the Incas, are very deficient, 
por does he add much to our information in 
this particular. Alluding to the Indians at 
the time of the Incas, he says:— 


‘That they were (ar advanced tn civiliza- | 


tion and in the art:, tere 
jarce national undertakings to give satisfac- 
tory proot. (sold, silver, and emeralds, 
were worked with great skill; canals and 
roads were planned by the Incas through 


aie the remains of | 


| 


| 








countries where more than common skill was | 
required. Even near Lima, where it has’ 
never been asserted that the great mass of 
the Peruvians took up their abode, the re-} 
mains of cities, several leagues in extent, af- | 
ford a suflicient proof that at one time the | 
population was extensive. The great bulk | 
appears to have dwelt on the side of the 
Cusco, It is on all hands agreed that they | 
were not the indigenes of the country, and | 
their own traditions point to the west, as the | 
quarter froni which they came. Their habit | 
of chewing the leaves of the coca mixed 


, | 
with natron, instead of the betle and chu- 
nam, would evidently mark their original 
country to be India. I am informed, never- 


theless, by the best authorities, that there is | 


not any analogy either between any of the | 
| terview was curious :—~ 


languages of the East, or those spoken in the 
islands of the Southern Pacific, with the 
Quichua, or language of the Incas, to war- 
rant the assumption of a common origin. 
More than one dictionary and grammar have 
heen published of this tongue, by the inde- 
fatigable Jesuits. It does not appear that 





the latter were very successful in the conver- 
sion of the Peruvians, as I apprehend, for 


with our East India possessions, that while, 
on the eastern side of the continent, and in 
Paraguay, they conferred all the benefit on 
the indigenes, collected them together, fed, 
nursed, and protected them from the enmi- 
tics of more powerful tribes ; in Peru, on the 
contrary, the missionaries have been fed by 
the natives, have been taught the use of a 
variety of medical plants and herbs, and 
showed themsclves, in fact, ignorant and in- 
ferior to the native priests, who had held 
them in subjection until the conquest, and 
with whom they still offered up their private 
adorations. Men who considered them- 
selves descended from the Incas, were un- 
willing to be baptized, an act by which they 
lost consideration with their fellows. Onan 
excursion to Magdalena, about a league from 
the city, to visit the ex-viceroy Pezuela, with 
General O'Reilly and some other officers, we 
came to some Indian huacas, or graves, 
large mounds of earth raised many feet above 
the level. Several have been opened in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the remains 
were found wrapped up in cotton cloth of 
various colours, in some instances tambour- 
ed; they had been deposited in a sitting pos- 
ture, with their faces towards the rising sun ; 
by their sides were placed vessels to hold 
water, the number of which was greater or 
less according to the rank of the deceased. 
These vessels are of a singular structure, and, 


{ 
this simple reason, which also holds good | cut over his right eye. 





as far as [ know, dissimilar to any thing 
which we have any account of among other | 
nations. They are made of earthenware, of | 
a black colour: one side is formed ofa round 
vessel, which holds about a pint and a half, 
with a long thin tube to pour from ; the other 
part joined to it is sometimes in the figure of 
2 man, sometimes a bird or animal: from this 
a handle goes over to the part which con- | 
tains the water: by a simple contrivance of | 
two holes, a whistling noise 1s made by the | 
water being poured out. While engaged in 
exaluining the huacas at Magdalena, an In- 





' 
' 
i 


-_ ——S= 
dian passed by, who was asked by Gener] 
O'Reilly what the mounds were, or if the 
contained any thing? He made no 
but slowly proceeded, with sorrow a 
gret strongly marked on his countenanep 
Some days afterwards my whistling jug was 
shown to one of them, who instantly said the 
cacique in front of it was nearly related to 
him. That some of the Peruvians liyine at 
a distance from the capital, and who ‘te 
more immediately descended from the lag 
Inca, still continue to mourn for him, jg Q 
fact well known ; and the mournful songs 
or yarabiés, which lament that unhappy 
ransaction, are chanted at this hour.’ 

Mr. Caldcleugh visited Lopez, the gover. 
nor of Santa I’é, who, as is not uncommon 
in revolutions, rose from the ranks. The ip. 


reply, 
nd re. 


* About nine o'clock the governor, Lopez, 
made his appearance, and as soon as he was 
seated in an adjoining hut, I went and paid 
my compliments to him. I found him suck- 
ing brandy and water through a tube, no 
uncommon way of drinking. He was tall, 
fairer than usual, and apparently thirty years 
of age. He had the mark of a dreadful sabre- 
ht 7 After the usual salu- 
tation, we proceeded to talk of the war and 
its present appearances; of Buenos Ayres 
and Cordova; but of Chile and Peru he 
scarcely knew where they were, and cared 
little about them. He was extremely frank, 
told me he knew where Ramirez, the com- 
mander of the Orientales, was posted, and 
added that on Friday he should attack him 
and cut off his head. In conclusion, I beg- 
ged to know whether [ could be so fortunate 
as to carry his excellency’s despatches to 
Buenos Ayres? His reply was ‘ Tengo.”* 

‘ Lopez had been for several years a pri- 
vate in the Santa Fé army, before an oppor- 
tunity occurred of showing his courage and 
talents for command. He soon rose, how- 
ever, and, when no higher than a major, was 
named by the troops governor and captain- 
general. After his elevation to this rank, 
various disturbances on all sides afforded him 
the means of still further distinguishing him- 
self; and it is hut proper to state that, put- 
ting aside a slight tendency to harshness, he 
has conducted the affairs of the province 
with considerable skill. In the year follow- 
ing my interview, the Santa Fecinos declared 
that the usual gradations of military rank 
were not sufficiently rapid to reward such 
merit, and they decreed that he be at once 
named general. ; 

‘With regard to his threat against Ramr- 
rez, he put it into execution. On the F riday 
after, Lopez attacked, beat, and cut off his 
head, which was successively sent from Cor- 
dova to Santa Fé and Buenos Ayres. No- 
body regretted the death of this last chiel— 
he was a pertect untaught Gaucho, with con- 

; rched 
siderable natural talents. When he mar 
down against Buenos Ayres, he remaibe 
outside the town, and received the visits ° 
many who were desirous of beholding s0 S!” 
cular a character. When matters went ® 


: oce scarcely 
he desired, he seemed to possess scarcer. 
oo 





* ¢J7 have.’ 
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One of his soldiers took a | elapsed ‘since the wisest man the world e’er | MOSt Expressive of the southern idioms of 





nful songs, against plunder. 
t unhappy poncho from a woman who had approached 
ur,’ near the head-quarters; Ramirez, observing 
the gover. her distress, inquired the matter, and drew 


Europe, and contains treasures that well 
'repay the task of acquiring it. Hitherto 
Spanish books have been difficult to meet 


saw’ declared that ‘ divers weights and di- 
vers measures, both of them alike, are an abo- 
mination to the Lord,’ and although it was 





uncommon up his whole force to have the soldier recog- | one of the doctrines of our Magna Charta, | = oe om ee = my Org wr ey 
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he took the pen in hand himself, I should not 
get forward until the next morning. After 
remaining quietly for two hours, | began to 
suspect that either the governor had forgotten 
his despatch, or intended to send it only the 
nextday. I therefore walked up and down 


before his quarters for two hours, when at | 


last it appeared. Qne thing I universally re- 
marked in South America, that the people 
have no idea of time or space. They can 
neither distinguish one hour from four, 
nor a quadra from a league.’ 

To Mr. Caldeleugh’s work, which con- 
tains much interesting, but not very well di- 





gested information, respecting those import- 


ant states in South America, he has added | 


an appendix, principally of documents con- 
nected with the subject. 


into the immediate adoption of the new 
standard ; it is only necessary ‘ that the ratio 
or proportion which all such measures and 
weights shall bear to the standard weights 
and measures established by this (the new) 
act, shall become a matter of common noto- 
riety : the ratio or proportion which all such 
measures shall bear to the said standard 
measures and weights shall be painted or 


marked upon all such customary weights | 


and measures respectively.’ 

This is certainly a great indulgence, but, 
as the ordinary and imperial measures differ 
in fractional parts, not easily calculated by’ 
ordinary tradesmen, Mr. Gutteridge has pre- 
pared a series of valuable tables, in which 


| their relative difference is clearly pointed out. 
There are also a | 


These tables include the conversion of wine 


| terest: it might, however, have been rendered 


| 


' 


really useful to the student of Spanish litera- 


_ ture by the addition of biographical and bibli- 


ographical notes, and by an index of names : 
even the latter alone would have been very 
serviceable. Should such an undertaking seem 
at all likely to be profitable, we would re- 
commend the publishers to commence a 


| uniform edition, on a small scale, of the best 


productions of the more voluminous Spanish 


writers, including a collection of well-chosen 
tales and narratives. 


We are of opinion, also, 


| that abouta couple of volumes, consisting ofthe 
' best detached scenes from the fertile stores of 
the dramatic writers of Spain, would be well 


| 
| 


received in this country, especially if accom- 


| panied by critical and explanatory remarks. 





few engravings, but they are not very well | and English ale into the imperial measure ; * This impulse has been principally occa- 


that, put- | > oa . 
executed, nor are the subjects very strikng. the equalization and conversion of Irish li- | sioned by the recent political events of Spanish 
{ 
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| quid into imperial gallons; English Win- | South America, eo from the liberty 
The Leper of Aoste ; a Fragment, translated | chester to imperial measure ; together with a of thinking freely, the inhabitants are eager to 
from the French. 12 = | avail themselves of one of the noblest privileges 
‘wood ol Ce —_— a oe ' of independence and freedom, and it is to this 
é O. 


: | country at present that they look for literary 
TRapITION relates that near the city of Aoste | with the ordinary wine gallon. | supplies. In consequence of former restrictions 


Sher- | new set of tables, showing the proportionate 
charges of the new imperial, as compared 
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was an old castle, in whicha tyrannical count, 
in the fifteenth century, allowed his wife to 
die with hunger :—at a short distance was a 
marble tower, in which, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, a leper found an asylum, 
and received subsistence from the hospital of 
St. Maurice ; an interview between this out- 
cast from the world and a soldier, who, 
in the year 1797, entered the gate of the cas- 
Ue, and conversed with him, forms the sub- 
ject of this fragment, which possesses a me- 
lancholy and painful interest. Pity for the 
Wretched individual who dreaded a human 
being coming in contact with him is the 
fmotion it is calculated to excite; and this 


we involuntarily feel in the perusal of this 
little work. 








As the new law comes into operation on | being removed, there bas been a great demand 


the 1st of May next, it behoves all wine mer- 
chants, licensed victuallers, publicans (and 
Sinners in grain or liquor), all corn mer- 
chants, &c. to make themselves well ac- 
quainted with the change, and we are not 
aware of any facility of doing so, equal to an 
attentive perusal of these tables, which can- 
not be too widely diflused. 





Advice on Playing the Piano- Forte, with Re- 
marks on Singing. 18mo. pp. 62. Lon- 
don, 1825. Longman and Co. 

Tuts is the third edition of an useful little 

york, calculated for the instruction of chil- 

dien on the piano-forte, with some re narks 
on singing, worth atteuding to. 


| 


| 


for those works hitherto prohibited as heretical; 
and, in order to meet this demand, some spe- 
culating and enterprising booksellers in this 
country have published Spanish translations of 


_ several of the most popular French and English 





writers. We believe that nearly all the Scotch 
novels have lately received a Spanish dress. 
In a prospectus appended to a catalogue of 
Spanish works, by Messrs. Leclere and Co. 
of the Regent’s Quadrant, it is announced, as 
the intention of that establishment, to reprint 
editions of Spanish works that are Lecome 
scarce and out of print, and also to publish 
translations, in the Spanish language, of all 
such works, ancient or modern, as are more 
particularly adapted to the present state of 
intelligence in Spanish America. 
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ORIGINAL. 
ON THE MANIA FOR GENTILITY. 


AL™MostT every age has its epidemic mania, 
that sometimes produces matter for laughter, 
and at others for tears. The mere enumera- 
tion of those which history has recorded 
would fill a volume; indeed, it is often for 
years but a narrative of the madness of man- 
kind, wars, persecutions, and pageantries : the 
contentions of empires, superstitions, and 
modes, are frequently but so many conspicu- 
Ous instances of the phrenetic folly of huma- 


nity. 

The present prevailing aberration is a de- 
sire of aping the aristocracy. After having 
been for ages proverbially attached to trade, 
and acquiring a string of derogatory nick- 
names, we seem at last to have got above 
our business, and, like retired dealers, would 
sink the shop. Several ‘light genteel busi- 
nesses’ have grown dissatisfied even with 
this distinction, and professioned themselves 
into gentlemen, whilst the regular traders 
seem ashamed of their employments, and 
disguise what they cannot ion. The sar- 
casms of our neighbours will soon be inap- 
plicable : we no longer plead guilty to shop- 
keeping propensities, but are occupied in 
commercial avocations or engaged in mer- 
cantile pursuits. The counting-house has 
become an office, and the shop an establish- 
_ment, whilst both are tenanted 7 a biformed 
class, who are patricians one half of their 
time and plebeians the other,—who worship 
Mercury in the morning, and sacrifice to the 
Graces at night. 

An epic poet is directed by the critics to 
avoid an appearance of familiarity in lan- 
guage, and give an air of dignity to his style, 
by the use of metaphors and foreign deriva- 
tives; a rule which has been adopted with 
exquisite skill by those who are infected with 
this mania for gentility. Thus, a torturer of 
hairs is a frisseur or peruquier; a milliner’s 


shop, a magasin des modes; a dealer in fea- | 


thers has become a plumassier ; and a sharp- 
er is a chevalier d’industrie. An ear-doctor 
is an aurist; a corn-cutter a chiropedist ; the 
restaurateur provides us a dejeuner a la four- 
chette; and we dine at a table d’hote. A 
milk-woman is transformed into a purveyor ; 
the public are accommodated at an emporium 
of wares ; an artisan has become a machin- 
ist; a valet de chambre is a gentleman's 
gentleman ; and the ‘ spint of exalted freedom 
infused into servitude itself’ make our maids 
and footmen condescend to live with us. 
Another ingenious way has been discovered 
of rising above the vulgar, by copying the 
practices that were peculiar to the aristocracy. 
It is now as common for a plebeian to flash 
and flutter in the borrowed notoriety of 
horses, blacklegs, prostitutes, and pugilists, 
as it formerly was for a nobleman. The ca- 
lumniated Southwarkers themselves (accused 
of being a century behind the rest of the me- 
tropolis) have risen from their lethargic 
sleep, and figure in the annals of gallantry. 
They have even grown punctilious on ‘Change, 
resigning the merchant’s quill for the duel- 
list’s pistol, and carrying cards of business 
and honour in the same pocket, equally pre- 





pared for gain or glory, and ready to take 
your money or your life. Nay, the peculiar 
pride of nobility ‘the bright blazon of the 
spotless coat,’ is borrowed without scruple : 
our aspiring citizens can no longer bear an 
‘inglorious obscurity,’ but make a daily 
display of heraldic devices with the most apt 
misapplication. I am told, a branching pair 
of antlers is the crest of an honest burgess, 
though I can discover none of his ancestors 
who were great hunters, and I believe he 
never saw a stag-chase but once at Epping; 
a terrific helmet and nodding plume is the 
surmounting device ofa hatter’s arms ; and the 
ensigns armorial of Mr. , the furrier, 
consist of three leopards couchant. 

But it is in the increase of professional gen- 
tlemen that the aristocratical mania is so de- 
cidedly shown. The above-mentioned make- 
shifts, however ingenious, are merely efforts 
to disguise the truth, which, after all, is but 
partially concealed. The avocations which 
give gentility are therefore the general objects 
of pursuit or envy; and happy is the man 
who has a profession—happier still he who 
can live by it. The English, always so cele- 
brated for their healing professors, seemed 
resolved to increase their caputation, and the 
sons of Esculapius spring up at every corner, 
ready, as the case may be, to introduce man- 
kind into this world, or sign their passport 
for the next: nor, whilst the health of the 
people is thus attended to, is their property 
at all neglected. The ‘mere mechanical 
members’ of the law are so numerous as to 





afford matter for wonder how they exist, and | 
if in the multitude of counsellors there be | 
Even | 


safety, the English people are secure. 
that most beggarly of avocations, the scholar’s, 
is overcrowded, whilst the clergy darken the 
land like a flight of locusts, coming up into 
our houses and our chambers, stunning us in 
the field, and bearding us on the justice- 
bench, neglecting the eternal welfare of the 


poor, and assisting the devil in flattering the | 


rich; gormandizing in the hall, tyrannizing in 
the parish, and meddlingly intrusive in the 
family; mischievous, in fact, when unen- 


gaged in duty, and only contemptible in the ; 


pulpit. 

The employments, also, which more doubt- 
fully bestow the} character of a gentleman, 
where the rank of the professor depends upon 
his reputation, are equally overrun. . 


or that of their parents, are ‘ taken from the 
useful arts,’ 
nence only attains respect, whilst mediocrity 
can barely procure a subsistence. Professors 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, per- 
petually jostle us, deafening us with philip- 
pics against our national barbarity, requiring 
extensive patronage for the arts, and, by im- 
plication, for the mgenious professors who 
stand before us. Ifistrionic candidates are 
continually apppearing,— 

‘Who strut and fret their hour upon the stage, 

And then are heard no more ;’ 


musicians of mature ave have increased with | 


even more rapidity than the national taste, 
and infant prodigies are springing up so ra- 
pidly, that precocity of talent ceases to be 
wonderful, whilst the lowest of the arts is 


a ee ee ee 
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ty 
overstocked with practitioners, who seem 
woefully to feel the disadvantages of compe. 
tition. The professors of saltation, like the 
quacks in medicine, distigure our streets by 
their rival advertisements, announcing their 
academies for full-grown gentlemen, and of. 
fering (who can desire or expect more) to in- 
struct pupils of any age, in any style or mode 
of dancing. 

What this mania will end in it is not very 
difficult to determine. Upon these last-men- 
tioned avocations, it will indeed produce but 
little effect: the majority may pay for their 
folly by a life of starvation, without doing 
much injury to those practitioners who derive 
their lustre from themselves instead of their 
calling; but on the higher professions this 
increase of professional men will have a more 
deteriorating influence. Whilst their mem- 
bers were principally confined to the younger 
branches of noble or substantial families, the 
majority were not immediately dependent on 
their practice for support, and the admittance 
of more than could find employment was an 
object of little consideration ; but when their 
ranks are swelled by a needy tribe, who 
must starve or live by their vocation, neces- 
sity will force many to the commission of 
paltry tricks and underhanded practices, in 
order to procure a subsistence. The public, 
in a pecuniary point of view, may probably 
benefit by this, as by other oppositions ; but it 
may destroy the high and liberal spirit be- 





’ ‘Num-_ 
bers of the lowest vulgar,’ by their own folly | 


to follow those in which emi- | 


coming the followers of a gentleman’s pro- 
fession, and introduce into employments pe- 
culiarly adapted for the younger sons of our 
nobility and gentry, the puffing and quackery 
of empiricism, with the forestalling trickery 
attributed to commerce. Indeed, it appears 
that, in one of them, conduct more dishonest 
is a common practice. According to Mr. 
| Adolphus, the difference between the ‘ pro- 
| fession of the law and a mere trade’ is thus 
| exemplified :—the follower of the latter con- 
| siders himself bound to return payment, if 
| he is unable to fulfil the conditions upon 
/which it was made, whilst the gentleman ot 
| the bar not only breaks his compact and 
neglects his duty, endangers your property, 
| or it may be your life, but, after all, retains 

the fee by which you thought his services 
| were to be secured, or rather—but the act 
being far from general, we are in want of a 
word to express the action. 

I cannot conclude without noticing another 
effect which this mania has probably pro- 
duced. For some years past, a war of riva:- 
‘ship has been carried on between the nobi- 

lity and gentry and the public in general, the 
‘former being anxious to draw a line of de- 
' markation between themselves and their east- 
ern imitators, which they were so anxious to 
‘overstep. To accomplish this important ve 
_dertaking, various plans have been resorte! 
| to: the hereditary legislators altered the hours 

of repast, dined when their ancestors Suppe" 
‘and breakfasted when they dined; they nex! 
inverted the order of nature, immersed ver 
selves in cities during summer, spent en 
| Christmas on the sea-coast, went to bed = 
| the stars, and called that part of the oo 
‘morning when the sun had passed his _— 
‘dian. All these schemes, however ingenlo» 
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were of no avall. 
morning, and dined at night-fall; Russell 
°o - 


Square and its vicinities were deserted till Ja- 
nuary, as was the neighbourhood of the 
"Change till ten a. m. (though even the n the 
yawns of many gave token of drowsiness), 
‘whilst the walls of Cheapside, as well as 
of Old Bond Street, echoed to good morning 
as the sun declined. 
attempted to dazzle by splendour, but tius 
was Lombard Street to a bit of riband,—it 
was meeting the "Change upon its own ground, 
and they were beaten without a chance. 
They next tried the effect of outré equipage 
and dress; but there were as many fools in 
one part of London as the other: the east end 
beaux patronized coachmen’s coats and imi- 
tatives mail-carts ; but the similarity went no 
further, for they paid for them. The aristo- 
cracy were now at a stand, when some inge- 
nious members determined to inaprove upon 
the Parthian principle, and vanquish their 
opponents by retrograding, and thus, whilst 
the middling classes of society are doing all 
they can to act like gentlemen, it is appa- 
rently the aim of the higher to behave exactly 
the reverse. NOTER. 








THE PRESS—THE MIGHTY PRESS! 
Tur press has been justly called ‘a lever by 
which to move the world,’ and surely we 
who are living at a period in which its pow- 





' 


A few of the patricians | 


| 
| 


' 


ers are applied like the trunk of the elephant, | 


not only to grapple with the strong and at- 
tack the great affairs of life, but to pick up 
the smallest and investigate the most hidden, 
are called upon to examine the good or eyil 
of that which we constantly encourage and 
increase, probably with little reference as to 
its eventual effects, and without once dream- 
ing that it ought to be a matter of conscien- 
tious consideration. 

Yet, quietly as we sail with the stream, in 
pursuit of amusement, down the columns of 
The Times, The Chronicle, or John Bull, it 
Is certain not one man among us in halfa 


1. The citizens made a long for himself a little temple of renown, arising 


out of their supposed merit, so will he remain 
perfectly at ease on the subject, if no rude 
critic tears the film from his sight, compels 
him to see unwelcome errors, and obligingly 
informs his friends, through the same me- 
dium, that their lately worshipped idol might 
now ‘ be written down an ass. 

Ifow many authors and artists, in days of 
old, enjoyed this happy ignorance, and laid 
down in the dust, rejoicing in the immorta- 
lity of those bays which withered ere the 
sods on their heads were dry; or which, per- 
haps, were never green, save in their own 
eyes, for it is not in tue nature of things that 
that which is in itself worthless should flou- 
rish. As individuals, these persons were un- 
questionably enviable, but, as far as regards 
society, the reverse is the truth; correction 
might have improved them, severity might 
have excited them. If the true germ was in 
them, good would have arisen; if it were not, 
the false might have been annihilated at 
once, and a spoiler of pens and paper re- 
stored to his true station in society, and no 
longer ‘leave his business for that idle trade.’ 

It may perhaps be questioned,: whether a 
period in the civilized world ever did exist 


' when a man could so repose upon his lau- 


rels, since squibs and lampoons, private 
sncers and sarcasms, probably did the bu- 
siness of reviewers before their reign, and 
with more caustic effect. Allowing this to 
be the case, yet we must suppose it was exer- 
cised only on great subjects—the heads of 
the fullest poppies might be felled, but mal- 
titudes of flowers and weeds in the same 
earden remained untouched: itis only in our 
own times that the multiplicity of books meets 
with a corresponding multiplicity of censors, 
and that, with most amiable liberality of at- 
tention, we are enabled to promise that no 


“man ‘ shall ’seape a whipping.’ 


million is uninfected with the dread of Sir . 


David Daw, who considered it a most awful 
threat to ‘ put his name i print.” Even 
those daring wights, ycleped authors, though 
how-a-days so numerous a band that no one 


need be afraid of standing alone in any par- | 


ty, however small, and whose offences seem 
more likely to be judged by their peers than 
any other class;—even they, with all their 
pretensions to reason and their passion for 
fame, yet possess the same instinctive dread, 
and would prefer never seeing their proper 
names in any place but a title-page or an ad- 
vertisement, if custom had not, in the present 
day, called for the aid of reviewers, and even 
rendered their silence a species of- infliction. 
How these finely organized beings writhe 
under the punishment too often unwisely be- 
‘towed, can only be even guessed by those 
Who have seen the nervous agitation, the 
acute suffering, evidenced by the pallid coun- 
tenance, the sleepless eye, and the languid 
frame, as we have. The same remark holds 
Sood with all professors of the fine arts—the 
“easure of praise does not atone in any Case 
lor the pain of censure, for, as every man 
‘unks well of his own works, and builds up 


But the universality of writers and readers 
has, within the present century, led to a 
much more serious extension of the power of 
the press, than that deemed hitherto its legiti- 
mate subjects of animadversion. Authors, 
artists, actors, and almanack-makers, were 
commented upon in print in olden times ; but 
now, to use Parliamentary language, ‘ the 
custom has increased and is increasing :” gen- 
tle reader, you and your arm-chair, and the 
very cat purring on your lap, with a subdued 
respiration, least she should interrupt your 


. 





reading,—even the fair partner of your com- | 


"oO? 
forts, now pouring out your excellent Bohea, 
may be all put into a newspaper before the 
next week is out. 
who knows what kind of a figure you may 
ecut?—If you should be served up in The 
Ierald, depend upon it you will be so cari- 
catured, wire-drawn, and transmogrified, 
your own child won't know you. 
you escape this, being liable, in common 
with all of us, to robbery, fire, imposition, 
and the thousand ills which lead men per 
force to public offices. Have you West In- 


—  —— > 


may expose you as a saint, and rake up the 
follies of your youth to prove you a sinner. 

We have heard of ‘ every man having a 
window in his breast,’ and, certainly, we 
live in times when every man seems not only 
to have a window to his most private actions, 
but neighbougs willing to look through it 
and report all they see. The great question 
is, ‘ will this universality of inquisitonal exa- 
mination aid the cause of morality, by cre- 
ating circumspection, and inducing us to 
weigh the events of action’? or will it only 
harden us in our vices, by the frequency of 
exposure and the multitude of associates in 
sin and its punishments, which such a sys- 
tem will necessarily afford us?’ 

To these queries may be added this very 
important one—‘ Will the sufferings of those 
who are dragged forward in such a manner, 
although innocent of all fault, be compensat- 
ed by the just flagellation bestowed on the 
guilty, in cases where exposure alone can 
vive them their due, and— 

‘ Make those tremble who escape the law ” 
These are matters of serious cogitation for us 
all. The inquiry is not what each would 
choose for himself or his friend, nor what, 
from his personal feelings as a very sensitive 
Ora very Imperturbable man, he would shrink 
from on the one hand, or defy on the other. 
In cases of this kind, we have all some ac- 
quaintance who would almost wither and 
die, like a blighted bud, from a stroke of 
publicity, at which another would only 
laugh. No; we must look at the thing as it 
operates in society, as it affects the manners 
and morals of the great mass ; we must con- 
sider how far it is a mode of dispensing jus- 
tice on a broad principle, or of increasing the 
power of injury possessed by coarse spirits 
over those of a more delicate organization. 
The most important point, however, is this: 
can any good arise to society from the adop- 
tion of a system (every day encroaching) of 
giving publicity to private actions, equivalent 
to the pleasures of confidence and friendship ? 
which will hereby daily decline, m conse- 
quence of the fear and suspicion attached to 
all communication ! 

That much may be said on both sides we 
are fully persuaded; yet being, on the whole, 
inclined to think that the press, with all its 
errors, is doing more good than evil in the 
world,—by which term we at present mean 
the periodical press,—we shall, next week, re- 
sume the subject, to which our present con- 


a — 


| sideration was led in consequence of the re- 
| cent appearance of a work which seems 


If once you are there, | 


more likely to do harm, by disseminating 


‘scandalous anecdote, than any which has 


lately appeared, and which, therefore, calls 
upon every thinking man to remember his 


"own weight as an individual, to encourage or 


llow can | 


dia property, and desire to keep it’—The | 


Whig papers will exhibit you as a dealer in 
human blood, a fattener on and 
groans. Do you protest on conscientious 
erounds against such things’/—John Bull 


sighs 


repel that which is good or evil. B. 





THEANY-DAY BOOK: THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 
To the Editor of the Taterary Chrenicle. 
Srr,—I know no study more important, or half 
so interesting, as that which connects events 
with dates. The French have a very volu- 


'minous work on the art of verifying dates, 


and it is a sctence which I carry so far as to 
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record, in my Every-Day Book, the day, 
hour, and minute, if possible, when my first 
snowdrop peeps hah nthe my favourite 
ranunculus buds,—when the cat kittens,— 
and when my wife makes all her pickles and 
preserves, not only registering with great 
care the dates of the latter, but inscribing 
them, in legible characters, on the covers of 
the respective jars. 

Forty years’ close attention to days, and 
their attendant events, which I have faith- 
fully chronicled in three hundred and sixty- 
five folio volumes, have of course given me 
most ample materials ; and these | propose 
to communicate to the world, through the 
medium of your excellent journal, provided 
you can afford me, and my heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, room for twelve 
pages, and twice twelve guineas, weekly, for 
the next seven hundred and thirty years. It 
would, however, be too much to expect you 
to rush at once into an engagement of this 
sort, without knowing something of my ta- 
lents, and having a specimenof my work. I 
beg pardon, for, if lam not much, very much 
mistaken, the latter will supersede all neces- 
sity as to the former; besides, literary men 
have an instinctive repugnance to inquiries 
into their character. 

I shall first commence with January, which 
is famous for foul weather, short days, the 
execution of the two monarchs of England 
and France, Charles I. and Louis XVI.; as 
well as for the birth of Lord Byron and 
Mr. Figgins, citizen and drysalter of the 
ward of Cheap. Mr. Figgins gave promise 
of being a great man, and rising to the 
highest eminence in literature: but, alas ! he’ 
became a citizen and drysalter, and his ta- 
lents were at once in a pretty pickle. He 
was, however, the very identical person Gray 
had in his eye when he wrote the well-known 
stanza,— 

* Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of Ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 

It would have afforded me much pleasure 
to have identified the birth of Shakspeare 
with the first of January; the first of men 
should certainly have been born on the first 
of January. With what eclat would a new 
year then have commenced ; and, no doubt, 
could the immortal bard have had his wish, 
he would not have waited until the 23rd of 
April, to come into the world. It is, how- 
ever, a very extraordinary circumstance, and 
no less true than extraordinary, that a man 
cannot be born when he pleases, and that he 
really has no more influence over his des- 
tiny before he comes into the world than he 
has afterwards. Even monarchs have no 
influence in this respect, or how would it 
have gladdened the heart of his present most 
gracious Majesty, to have first appeared in 
his heir-apparent dominions on the 23rd of 
Apnil; when he would not have had occa- 
sion to change the celebration of the anni- 
versary of that event from the 12th of Au- 
gust to St. George’s Day. 


A thought strikes me—there’s nothing | 


like precedent; by this happy means, what 
yesterday was fact to day is doctrine: the 


} 





King has changed the day of his birth, and 
the author of the Worthies of Ireland says, 
the accidental circumstance of a man be- 
ing born in France, and of Scotch parents, 
is no reason why he should not be consider- 
ed as an Irishman. On this principle, then, 
and it is incontrovertible, I propose that 
Shakspeare’s birthday be changed from 
the 23rd of April to the ist of January. 


What an extraordinary circumstance that | 
| were the work of Ireland himself, or some 


King George should be born on the 12th of 
August, and Shakspeare on St. George's 
day! This singular anomaly has attracted 
the attention of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, who have offered a premium for the 
best explanation of the cause of so sin- 
gular a circumstance. As the point is hap- 
pily one of fact only, and not merely a ques- 
tion of opinion, the arbitrators will have no 
difficulty in deciding on the merits of the 
several competitors. 

There are a few other important events 
connected with the first of January. It was 
on this day that Sir Walter Scott first 
toddled alone, that Tom Moore was first 
breeched, and that Tom Campbell first 
lisped in numbers. in an epigram to a favou- 
rite black cat, in which he happily satirizes 
the conduct of his father’s servant. Of this 
morceau 1 have luckily got a copy, and 
now for the first time give it to the public :— 

‘My name is Tom, and you are a tom cat, 

But what care either you or I for that? 

You are no friend to me ;_ neither 

Is our Molly a friend to either.’ 

The first of January, too, is remarkable for 
being the day on which Joe Grimaldi first 
grinned—an event never to be forgotten ; it 
was the day on which Ex-Sheriff Parkins 
was born, an event ever to be regretted ; 
but were I to tell you all that has occurred 
on the first of January, ‘the line would 
stretch out to the crack of doom,’ or at 
least stretch so far as to anticipate a large 
portion of those veluable articles, by which 
I expect both you, Mr. Editor, and myself, 
to make an ample fortune; therefore, for the 
present, vive vale, Your's, Kc. 

AN EVERY-DAY BODY. 





SHAKSPEARE’S CHAIR, ALIAS IRELAND'S. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Srr,—In your notice of Boaden’s recently 
published book,—TI will not call it a Life of 
Kemble,—you have mentioned Ireland, and 
his celebrated hoax of ‘ Vortigern and Row- 
ena ;’ which has called to mind a certain 
chair, that I met with not a long while 
back, in the shop of Mr. Kelley, a highly re- 
spectable shopkeeper in Portugal Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Having some business with him, 
I had seated myself in the aforesaid chair, 
which stands by his counter, when, upon my 
admiring the extreme solidity and apparent 
antiquity of it, he told me I was sitting in 
Shakspeare’s chair, and, in proof of it, pointed 
out to me the arms of the poet and his ini- 
tials carved in the back of it. Being a little 
incredulous, I did not admit these matters 
to be at all a proof of what he asserted ; I 
could not but admit that it had all the ap- 
pearance of being coeval with our immo:tal 








bard, but my scepticism required better ey;. 
dence to confirm the presumed fact of the 
piece of furniture having been his. Upon a 
little further inquiry, I found fhat Mr 
Kelley had got this chair of Ireland, and jt 
at once occurred to my mind, that it had 
been part and parcel of his deception jn 
the matters of Vortigern and Rowena, and | 
more than suspected, and do still more than 
suspect, that the arms and the initials 


friend of his, concerned in that plot on the 
play-going and play-reading public. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Kelley told me he had 
been offered ten guineas for it without any 
warranty, and that, a short time back, some 
lady had borrowed it of him to take a sketch 
of it; so much importance being still at- 
tached to this Shakspearian chair of Ire- 
land’s, but which, I have no doubt, is as 
much a forgery as the play. Your mention 
of William Henry Ireland, and his dramatic 
imposition, recalled this circumstance to my 
mind, and, if you do not think it too trifling 
for the columns of The Laterary Chronicle, 
it is much at your service. 
CROCKERY, JUN. 





CHIMNEY-SWEEPS AND ALBUMS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epiror,—In your column entitled 
‘The Bee,’ I saw, a week or two since, some 
reference made to a book called ‘ The Chim- 
ney-sweeper’s Album,’ tending to place it in 
a ridiculous point of view: a circumstance 
which could only have arisen from the writer's 
ignorance of the book. 
bee would have found honey in the Album 
more sweet to his heart than any play of wit 
such a black and white subject could offer to 
his fancy, had it really fallen into his hands, 
and, therefore, I will not apologize for offer- 
ing a short account of it. 


The design of the Album is twofold, 


partly to render the situation of those poor 
little wretches called ‘ climbing-boys,’ objects 
of universal attention and commiseration, 
and partly to assist certain funds subscribed 
for the purpose of bringing their hard state 
into Parliament, and furthering the use of 
machinery, to supersede their labour. The 
work originated with that excellent poet and 
admirable man, Mr. Montgomery, who wrote 
to a great number of authors, requesting each 
to provide an article for the purpose ; and, 
since all answered his letters, in terms of 
approbation as to the design, it is to be 
regretted that they held the subject too much 
in view, and, because it was certainly a very 
unpoetical one, did not offer a substitute; 
in consequence of which, the ‘ Chimney- 
sweeper’s Album’ is not so rich as it ought to 
have been, although far from contemptible. 
One half of the book, and in my opinion 
far the most interesting half, is occupied with 
details of the hardships suffered by these 
poor children, as given in evidence before 
the House of Commons, where a bill passed 
for abolishing this species of home slavery, 
but which was lost in the Lords. There 1s 
something in these simple truths, homely as 
they are, which any person of humanity must 
feel, and they are so presented as to be 
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with great interest. The rest of the volume 
has yarlous pieces of poetry, by the editor, 
but + is true, I cannot say his best; a very 
beautiful narrative poem, by a lady of Ifull, 
whose name I have forgotten ; an essay by 
Mrs. Sterndale, who wrote ‘ Vignettes of 
Derbyshire ;’ some exquisite stanzas by Neele; 
4 very affecting, and, as I fear, true story, by 
\Mrs. Hofland ; and several poetic effusions, of 


. 


considerable merit, by friends of Mr. Mont- 
re by rendering a work, highly meritorious 
in its design, more known, I should be the 
means of exciting any person to think on the 
subject of these infant sufferers, I shall be 
truly happy, for it 1s certain that we daily 
sive attention to things far less worthy of it, 
and that, within the last few days, the public 
journals have given a new instance of suf- 
fering, which indicates the necessity of exa- 
mining it. I am, sir, 
YOUR CONSTANT READER. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


ALEXANDER TILLOCH, LL.D. 


A ire devoted to literature or science rarely 
presents those incidents which are considered 
most interesting to biography ; the individual 
who has but one pursuit in view holds on 
the even tenour of his way without mixing in 
those scenes which, although they might 
enrich his memoirs with anecdote, would 

robably defeat the first purpose of his heart 
There is, however, not only a gratification, 
but an instructive lesson, to be acquired in 
tracing the progress of genius from an acorn 
until it becames a giant oak, and, if it does 
not raise its head over the forest, takes a 
proud station there. 

The unobtrusive habits and dispositions of 
men of letters often prevent us from learning 
the secret springs and impulses by which 
their pursuits have been directed, and we 
oly know them by their fruits; and, 
although the writer of this memoir was long 
and intimately acquainted with the much- 
regretted subject of it, yet he fears it will not 
only be considered an imperfect, but a feeble 
tribute to his memory. 

Alexander Tilloch was a native of Glas- 
gow, where he was born on the 28th of 
February, 1759; his parents were highly 
respectable, and he received, what in Scot- 
land is more easily attained than in Eng- 
land,—a college education. We are not 
aware that in his youth he particularly dis- 
unguished himself by his studies ; indeed, 
he was constitutionally a deep thinker, and 
Consequently his education was more solid 
than specious. Glasgow is a great trading 
town—by commerce its sons have acquired 
Wealth, and it was natural enough that a 
young man who had not displayed any 
*xtraordinary inclination for any particular 
Profession should be destined to a pursuit 
in which the great mass of his fellow citizens 
Were engaged. A mind like that of Mr. 

illoch could not, however, brook the drud- 
Bery of trade, and while yet a very young 
man, we find him devoting his attention to 
that te erovement in printing, although at 

me scarcely acquainted with the manual 


process of the art: how successful he was 
will at once be perceived, when we state 
that he a and practised stereotype 
printing. 

We shall perhaps be told that this art was 
yractised by Vander Mey and Mullen, at 
peer about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and some antiquaries even assert that it 
was known to the Romans. Without, how- 
ever, entering into an inquiry which, how- 
ever interesting, is foreign to our present 
purpose, we may remark that the art was 
lost, and thatat the death of Vander Mey the 
art of printing with solid blocks ceased. It is 
true that about the year 1725. Mr. Ged, a 
jeweller of Edinburgh, though unacquainted 
with what Vander Mey had done, devised 
the plan of printing from plates, and, in 1736, 
with the aid of a son whom he had ap- 
prenticed to a printer, published an edition 
of Sallust, which was printed from metallic 
plates Another work, ‘ The Life of God in 
the Soul of Man,” was also printed by the 
Geds in 1742; but so much was this art 
undervalued, that these works were the only 
evidences of the art Ged has left; and 
when, in 1751, his son attempted to pro- 
secute it, he met with so little encourage- 
ment that he abandoned his design, and 
went to Jamaica, where he died. With him 





the art sunk a second time into utter oblivion. 


To Alexander Tilloch the public is in- | 


debted for the second revival, or rather dis- 
covery (and such, in fact, it really was), of 
stereotype printing ; for, in a brief account 


{ 





pated by a Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, who had 
printed books from letter-press plates about 
fifty years before. The knowledge of this 
fact lessened the value of the discovery so 
much in my estimation, that I felt but little 
anxiety to be known as a second inventor; 
and, but for the persevering attempts of others 
to deprive Ged of the fame his memory so 
justly merits, and which he dearly earned, I 
might still have remained silent.’ 

The attempts here alluded to were made 
by the French, who are never behind-hand 
in claiming the merit of a new discovery. 

From Glasgow Mr. Tilloch came to Lon- 
don, where, soon after his arrival, he became 
one of the proprietors of The Star evening 
newspaper: about this time, the events in 
France assumed an absorbing interest, and 
the attention of Mr. Tilloch was diverted 
from studies more congenial to his taste and 
habits to politics; he took an active share 
in conducting that journal, and the articles 
he wrote were distinguished by their vigour 
and independence. His mind, however, 
soon turned to his favourite studies, and, per- 
ceiving the want of a monthly scientific 
journal, he commenced The Philosophical 
Magazine, which he conducted with great 
ability ; latterly, in conjunction with his able 
coadjutor, Mr. Taylor. This has been fol- 
lowed by several works of a similar nature, 
so that almost every science has its distinct 
journal. 

Dr. Tilloch was always an active philan- 
thropist, and he saw with pain and regret the 


which he published in The Philosophical | numerous victims which every year suffered 
Magazine, vol. 10, he states, in a manner , for forging Bank of England notes: he ra- 
which must convince the most sceptical, that | tionally felt, that in proportion as forgery was 
he made the discovery without knowing any | rendered difficult, it would be unfrequent ; 


thing whatever of Ged’s previous attempts. 
Like Ged, he was no printer himself, and 
was led solely by the force of what logicians 
call the sufficient reason to see that founding 
whole plates of types was quite as practica- 


ble a thing as founding single types. He; 


communicated his ideas on the subject to 
Mr. Foulis, the eminent printer to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, who furnished him with 
a page of types ready set up, or composed, 
for his first experiment, which had sufficient 
success to induce him to try others, and cor- 
vinced Mr. Foulis that plates could be pro- 





and he devoted his whole soul to the plan of 
making such a note as it would be impossi- 
ble to imitate without detection. In this he 
felt assured he had succeeded, and he sub- 
mitted the result of his labours to the govern- 
or and directors of the Bank of England. 
We are far from thinking that these gentle- 
men did not regret the loss of life their prose- 
cutions annually occasioned, but certain it is 
that they long issued notes which an engrav- 


_er’s apprentice, who had only been a few 


duced capable of yielding impressions not to | 


be distinguished from those taken from types. 
Mr. Tilloch and Mr. Foulis agreed to prose- 


cute the art in partnership. They took out | 


patents for it in England and Scotland ; and | 
_ All bear, none aid you, and few understand.’ 


several small volumes were actually printed 


from plates made by them, and the impres- | 
_ proposed plan, or indeed any other; and, al- 


sions sold to the booksellers, without any in- 
timation of their being printed out of the 
common way. Circumstances of a private 
nature induced them to lay aside the busi- 
ness for a time, and others supervened to 
prevent them ever resuming it. ‘ At the 
time of the discovery,’ says Mr. Tilloch, with 
a great deal of philosophic candour, ‘ I flat- 


tered myself that we were original ; and with | 


these sanguine ideas, which are natural to a 
young man, indulged the hopes of reaping 


some fame at least from the discovery ; nay, | 


I was even weak enough to feel vexed when 
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months at the business, might imitate, so as 
to evade ordinary scrutiny. They listened 
to Mr. Tilloch, admired the ingenuity of the 
note he exhibited, but did nothing more: so 
true is the observation of Pope, that— 


‘Truths would you teach, and save a sinking 
land,— 


The Bank of England did not adopt the 


though Dr. Tilloch had devoted years to ma- 
ture it, and had incurred great expenses, yet 
he got no compensation ; perhaps he dis- 
dained to ask it, for the Bank Dhrectors are 
too liberal a body to be suspected of refusing 
so faira claim. The note invented by Dr. 
Tilloch is extremely curious, but, although 
we have one of them before us, we are quite 
ata loss to describe it; we trust, however, 
that the process by which it was obtained 
has not penshed with its ingenions inventor. 

The steam-engine was another subject to 


I afterwards found that I had been antici-! which Dr. Tilloch devoted his comprehensive 
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mind, and we have the best reasons for stat-, 
ing that the improvement made on this use- 
ful and mighty machine which goes under 
the name of Woolf’s engine, were suggested 
and matured principally by Dr. Tulloch; 
nor did even age or sickness prevent his 
labours in order to render the steam-engine 
still more complete, for, among the list of 
new patents, we find one dated the 11th of 
January last, only fifteen days before his 
death, ‘To Alexander Tilloch, of Islington, 
Doctor of Laws, for his invention or disco- 
very of an improvement in the steam engine, 
or in the apparatus connected therewith, and 
also applicable to other useful purposes.’ We - 
trust that this discovery will not be lost to 
the world, aud we intreat his executors to 
examine, with great care, the papers Dr. 
Tilloch has left, not doubting but that some 
of his valuable observations and inventions 
may be recorded and rendered available. 

It was not, however, either to political or 
scientific subjects that Dr. Tilloch confined 
his inquiries; he was even partial to theolo- 
gical subjects, and about twelve months ago 
pesos a work, on which he had been 
ong engaged, on the Apocalypse. This 
volume was introductory, and had his health 
permitted, would have been followed by 
others on the same subject; it is allowed to 
be a masterly performance displaying much 
critical acumen, lingual knowledge, patient | 
investigation, and deep research. 

Dr. Tilloch was somewhat of a connois- 
secur; he has left a few good pictures, a 
valuable, though not large, collection of 
medals, an excellent library, and several 
articles which exhibit a fine taste ; the library 
and medals will, we believe, be sold in the 
course of the spring, and are well worthy the 
attention of the public. 

In private life, Dr. Tilloch was particularly 
amiable, in conversation at once cheerful 
and profound ; he possessed great acuteness | 
of observation, and an uncompromising firm- 
ness of character: his style of writing was 
rather strong than elegant, but generally ap- 
posite to the subject in hand, and he was 
never verbose. 

We have already stated that Dr. Tilloch 
was a proprietor of The Star newspaper ; 
he also for many years took an active * st 
in conducting that journal, but other subjects 
began to attract his attention, and, for the 
last five years, The Star has been princi- | 
pally, and for the last four years, entirely un- 
der the direction of the gentleman whe at 
present conducts it; indeed, the extreme 1!1 
health of Dr. Tilloch, for upwards of four 
years, wholly incapacitated -him for the | 
active duties of a daily journal, and few per- 
sons, except those of an active mind like 
himself, would have been able to devote any | 
time to pursuits, literary or scientific. Se- | 
vere, indeed, were his sufferings, and for | 
three years at least, we believe, he was unable | 
to sleep in his bed ; at length, Death (and in 
such a case he could scarcely be unwelcome) | 
released him from all his sufferings, on the 
26th of January last. In person, Dr. Til- 
loch was rather tall, and well proportioned, | 
with a fine intellectual countenance. He. 
has left one daughter, married to Mr. Galt, 
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the author of The Annals of the Parish, and 
we know not how many more popular Scotch 
novels. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ON THE RECENT DEATH OF A 
RELATIVE. 


I saw her as in agony slie lay 
Upon her death-couch.— Gracious heaven ! 
long years 
Had flown away since last, in happy days, 
That face of palenexs and of sorrow I 
Beheld with beauty crowned. Ah me, how 
changed !— 
Tie marble brow was there, but QO, how wan ! 
And on it stood the cold and clammy drops 
That suffering nature weeps at every pore, 
When soul and body, those companions dear, 
Take their eternal parting '!—Still there strayed 
Upon that brow a raven-shining lock, 
Haif veiling her sweet eye, like a dark cloud 
Upon the sunny west, when the evening ray 
Struggles to fling its farewell glory forth — 
And O, how changed that check, o'er which 
the rose--- 
The laughing rose—of high intelligence 
Spread its vermilion bloom, and sweetly won 
The homage of the heart—the ghastly hue 
And dimness of a long dark night usurp 
That shrine of loveliness, through which the 
soul 
Shone forth in all its immortality 
Of energy and thought, as sunbeams dart 
Through the deep crimson-blushing clouds of 
morn. 
Her lips, that onoe were of the rosebud’s dye, 
That peeps the green moss through, are paler 
now 
Than the last snowdrop flower !—-What wreck 
is here! 
O, there is nothing left of beauty’s pomp 
Save the full darkness of her star-like eye, 
That twinkles feebly o'er the evening cloud 
Ere its eternal sitting ! 
O,to me 
This change is sudden, sad, and terrible ! 
As if a western hurricane had pass’d 
Athwart an island paradise, and turned 
To desolate ruin all its blooming bowers! 
O, as I on thy faded form do gaze, 
The thoughts of other days rush o’er my soul: 
Thy death-dimmed countenance on me reflects, 
Like the pale moon, the shadows of past joys ; 
When in our early days we walked the groves, 
The summer groves, and heard the mountain 
lark 
Pour her sun-lighted music to the morn ; 
Or listened, in the wood-bower’s primroseshade, 
To notes of thrush or purple-bosomed dove— 
When, on the ocean marge, at set of sun, 
We wandered, hand in hand, while from the 
waves, 
And their dim caverns, came aerial strains 
Upon the sea-breeze wild, that seemed the song 
Of mermaids on some distant surge-laved rock, | 
Blessing the beauteous peacefulness that 
reigned 
O’er earth and sea and sky. 
Then first I dared, 
With feeble hand, my new-strung harp to wake, 
While on my simple lay thou kindly smil’dst, 
Like star-attended Dian, when she flings 
Aside her silvery veil, and to the song,— 
The first soft song—of the young nightingale, | 
Her own loved minstrel of the forest, lists.— | 
| 
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Ah, in those hours what dreams of happiness 
Our warm imaginations pictured forth, 


| was really a very stupendous piece 
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And fondly thought that Time to them would 
give 
Reality and substance—fondly thought 
The world,which lay before us dress’d in flowers 
And sunlight smiles, was one vast paradise 
Of joy and splendour —Fate soon purted US— 
And svon I found the world a howling Waste, 
A desert, beat with storms, whose horrid shades 
Haunted a thousand cruel beasts of prey! 
Where all the flowers that happiness put forth 
Withered beneath cbill sorrow’s baneful drops, 
And pleasure’s beam, with momentary glance, 
Shone ‘mid the clouds of care, as sunlight 
gleams 
Across the darkened firmament, and dies 
Amid the thunder-tem pest !-- Years have pass'd, 
Aud borne their load of misery along,— 
And now we meet again, to part for ever! 
And this is earth ! 
O, never, never, till this gloomy hour 
Did | lean weeping o’er a dying friend!— 
In all the agonies I have endured, 
That anguish still was spared me, 
* Cease those tears,’ 
Faintly she whispered, ‘do not mourn for me: 
I’m past all tears, and dry is sorrow’s fount— 
I have Jost sight of the dull shades of life, 
Where all at best is bitterness and change : 
The glorious scenes of immortality 
Are dawning brighter on me every hour! 
There shines a splendour inexpressible, 
fo which the stars and sunbeams shadows are! 
[t is the light that from the portal streams 
Of heaven and blessedness—no mortal tongue 
Can paint what | behold around the gates 
Of new Jerusalem—what shapes of pomp 
And an unworldly glory wait me there! 
I see them brightest when these eyes are closed, 
And every earthly object quite shut out.— 
O, haste to follow me—the pangs of death 
Will soon be o’er—farewell, a last farewell! 
Till we shall meet where parting is no more.’ 
Lulwoith Cottage, Jan. 26, 1825. J. F.P. 








FINE ARTS. 
PARIS IN LONDON. 


Tur Model of Paris now exhibiting at the 
Western Exchange, Bond Street, is but a 
very moderate and unsatisfactory kind of af- 
fair: it is, in fact, rather clumsily executed 
than otherwise, nor does it display alto- 
gether the best taste; for the pavement of 
the streets is left quite white,—which is by 
no means the true Parisian complexion,— 
and the houses seem to be all of one pattern, 
and possess as little of the physiognomy of 
those of the French capital as can well be 
imagined, being merely general indica- 
tions of houses, without any attempt at 
character or verisimilitude. We certainly 
did not expect to find the fac-simile of each 
individual dwelling, but we did hope to see 
a greater degree of accuracy. Such licenses 
induce us very much to question the exact- 
ness of the model as to many other particu- 
lars, and we doubt whether the streets are 
laid down with any precision, either as ” 
width or as to the heigth of the buildings. 
We observed to the attendant, that there wa 
no scale marked on any part of it, to enable 
the spectator to judge of the proportions, ws 
which he informed us that the model wa 
one-thousandth part of Paris itself, whic 
of infor- 
mation, for we did not know before that the 
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oo 
metropolis ofthe Grande Nation occupied no 
more ground than the site of our St. Paul's. 
yen the public buildings, and those archi- 
tectural objects which ought to have been 
so furnished as to bear a minute inspection, 
are but clumsily executed, and are in a style 
more resembling the little sugar-plum edi- 
éces of a confectioner than any thing else ; 
and are of one uniform cold chalky hue. If 
not all, at least the nearer edifices ought to 
have exhibited somewhat of neatness and of 
detail; this, however, 1s so far from being 
the case, that the Burrieres, many of which 
are very ornamental structures, are done 
ina bungling manner. Those who know 
nothing whatever of Paris,—who have not 
even studied a map of it, may perhaps be 
interested in this model, and learn some- 
thing from it; but few besides will de- 
rive either pleasure or information from it; 
and many will, we have no doubt, be, like 
ourselves, much disappointed. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Deury-LaneE Tueatre.— Masaniello reign- 
ed but one night at this theatre. Why the 
jiece was withdrawn we know not, for we 
ave certainly seen many dramas more deci- 
sively condemned, and yet tried for a few 
nights. We hear that it was withdrawn on 
account of Mr. Kean’s refusing to appear in it 
asecond time. There is no other novelty at 
this theatre. Kean plays tragedy twice a 
week to exeelleiit houses. «.On Monday night, 
when he played Glo’ster, in Richard the 
Third, the receipts were £512. The orato- 
rios at this house commence to-morrow (Fri- 
day) evening. They boast much attraction, 
and commence with a new cantata, by Weber, 
whose fame, as a composer, has been fixed 
m this country by the excellent music in his 
Der Freischutz. We, of course, shall reserve 
our opinion until we hear the piece. 

_ Covent-Garpven THEATRE.—Miss Foote 
is still the magnet of attraction here, and all 
the country managers are contending for her, 
offering about five times the salary they 
would have civen her six months ago. The 
*ratorios have commenced under the direc- 
lon of Mr. Hawes; they are well got 
up, and the talents of Braham, Sapio, Miss 
raton, Miss Graddon, Miss Stephens, &c. 
fan searcely fail to be attractive. 

Excuisn Oprra-Hovuse.—Mr. Bartley 
‘ts resumed his admirable astronomical lec- 
tures at this theatre ; he illustrates this inter- 
“wang science by some beautiful machinery. 
Beatie WELLS is to open ona grand 
“ale, under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Jibdin. The house will be much enlarged 
and splendidly decorated. 


— 





LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


, Ve understand that Mr. Nichols, that 
ae of literature, has. in the press, and 
| ally ready for publication, a collection of 
r. Progresses, Processions, and Public 
Drie ni eee of King James the First, 
~€d “uniformly with the Progresses of 
Nugen Llizabeth. It will contain (by the 








kind communications of numerous literary | er’s Minuet;’ and othér tunes; and before 


friends) many interesting particulars, never 
before published, of the king’s welcome re- 
ception in various corporation towns, and 
of his entertainment in the hospitable man- 
sions of the nobility and gentry whom he 
honoured by his visits. Complete copies 
are also repinted of several tracts of extreme 
rarity, not to be separately obtained but at 
an enormous expense; amongst which are 
all the masques at court, during the 22 
years of that monarch’s reign, including 
those performed by the gentlemen of the 
inns of court, and as many of the Loudon Pa- 
geants of the period as can be met with. Illus- 
trated by historical, topographical, biogra- 
phical, and bibliographical notes, collected 
during the researches of not less than half 
a century.—This work is printed uniformly 
with the Progresses of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and will form three handsome volumes. 
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OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


CALCULATIONS ON THE AGE OF MAN. 
Supposing a person to have completed his 
sixty-second year, he will have lived 22,630 
days, 543,120 hours, 32,587,200 minutes, 
and his pulse will have throbbed, reckoning 
74 pulsations in a minute, upwards of 2,411 
millions of times. R. D, S. 

ON WIT AND WISDOM. 
As the fuir rose exceeds its prickly shell, 
So wisdom’s flowers the brairs of wit excel ; 
Learn, then, betimes her sacred laws to prize, 
And rightly judge of witty men and wise. 


THE TAILOR’S IMPROMPTU. 
Young Edward ‘s a man of a thousand, you say, 

Indeed a most promising youth ; 

He promises well, but I’d rather he’d pay, 

If you wish me to tell you the truth. 

The Stirrup Cup.—The cordial stirrup cup 
of the Scotch and Irish has its origin in the 
parting cup, the poculum bont genti, of the an- 
cients. When the Roman supper was end- 
ed, as it began, with libations to the gods, 
prayers were offered for the safety and pros- 
perity of the host, whose health was drunk at 
the same time, during the reign of the Ce- 
sars, as that of the emperor; and a last cup 
was quaffed to one general ‘good mht.’ 
This custom, which was continued for ages, 
was long religiously adhered to by our hospi- 
table ancestors, until it was exploded by the 
cold refinement of modern manners. 

Musical Precocity——Samuel Wesley, the 
brother of Charles, when three years old, at- 
tempted to play ‘God save the King,’ ‘ Fish- 
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he was nine years of age, he com se- 
veral oratorios, particularly the oratorio of 
Ruth, sommniaek when he was only eight 
years old. Dr. Boyce, being on a visit to 
old Mr. Wesley, was shown this oratorio, 
when, after perusing it with great attention, 
he praised it in terms of the highest admira- 
tion, and said, ‘ Nature has given to this 
child, by intuition, what it has cost me many 
years of close application to acquire.’ 

Antidotes and Provocatives.—The ancients 
imagined that certain plants possessed the 
quality of preventing intoxication ; and, with 
that view, they bound their heads with 
wreaths of ivy, vervain, and parsley; yet, 
with whimsical inconsistency, they used pro- 
vocatives to promote drinking, which may 
fairly vie with the anchory toasts and devilled 
biscuits of the moderns. In Horace, we 
are told that,— 


‘ Stew'd shrimps and Afric cockles shall excite 
A jaded drinker’s languid appetite.’ 


IMPROMPTU ON HEARING A YOUNG LADY 
SING MISS TREE'S FAVOURITE AIR, ‘BID 
ME DISCOURSE.’ 

Lady, your tones, so sweet and free, 
Would mike bad singers pout; 
For though you may not be 4 Tree, 

You are a branch no doubt. 


STRAPPING, 


The ladies, God bless "em, go tighter than ever, 
They se waisted away, and all strapp'd up so 
clever, 
While around their fine flounces so gaily 
are flapping, 
That they must not much wonder, if husbands 
so surly, 
When wishing to please their dear wives, late 
or early, 
Should give, what they seem so to love,— 
a good strapping ! 3.M. L. 


a 


Works published since our last notice.—Colliet's 
Poet's Pilgrimage, small 4t0.—Going Too Far, 2 vols. 
12s.—Gray's Observations on a Gtneral [rou-Railway, 
5th edition, enlarged, 8¢. 6d.—Sir W. Adams's Actaal 
State of the Mexican Mines.—Shades of Character, 
3 vols. 23s.—Letters on the State of Ireland, 8vo. 8s.— 
Nicolas’s Catalogue of Heralds’ Visitations, 5s.—Perei- 
val's Veterinary Lectures, part 2, Svo. 18s.—A Day in 
Stowe Gardens, 9s.—Smithers’s Liverpool, 8vo. l4s.— 
Brovkes’s History of St. Helena, 8vo. 12s.—Lake's 
Journal of the Madras Army, 8vo. with 4to. vol. of 
plates, 26¢—The Bar, a poem, with notes, 5s. 6d— 
Pope's Lecture on the Origin, &c. of Shipping and 
Commerce, Is. 6d.—Davis's Second Journey round the 
Library of a Bibliomaniac, 8s.6¢d.—Williams's Defence 
of Experimental Religion, 7s.—Jerusalem Regained, a 
poem, 8vo. 8s —Lionel Lincoln, by the author of The 
Spy, 3 vols. 2is.—Sketches of India, 9s.—Duppa’s Tour 
ou the Continent, imperia! Svo. 25s. 

















In one vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, the third edition of 
GKETCHES of UPPER CANADA; Do- 
mestic, Local, and Characteristic: to which are 
added, Practical Details for the Information of Bmi- 
grants of every Class, and some Recoilections of the 
United States of America. 

By JOHN HOWISON, 
Of the Hon. East ludia Company's Service. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London, 

Speedily will be published, by the same Acthor, 

FOREIGN SCENES and TRAVELLING RECRE- 
ATIONS. 2 vols. post Svo. 
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Just published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


a Te 
sion, to y Sarah Robinson. 


By Mrs. JAMIESON. 
* Mascarille.— Je ne sais si je me tromye, mais vous avez 
la mine d avoir fait queique coméedie 
Madeton —He! il pourroit étre quelque chose de ce que 
vous dites. 
Mascarille.—Ob! ma foi, i] faudra que nous la voyions.’ 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
Printed for Geo. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Just published, the Second Edition, with considerable 
Additions, in two vols. 8vo. price 2!s. boards, 


ERALDIC ANOMALIES.— 


‘The Author of this publication is a man of 
extensive reading, a classical scholar, a gleaner of 
choice things, a bit of a humourist, and a very enter- 
taining literary companion '—Literary Gazette. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day is published, in three vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
boards, 


HE HERMIT IN ITALY; or, Ob- 


servations oy the Manners and Customs of the 
Italians at the Commencement of the Nineteenth 
Ceutory. 
* We are much pleased with this light and pleasant 
series of Essays.'—Lit. Gaz. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Also, lately publisbed, 
The HERMIT in PRISON. Translated from the 
Freuch of E. Joay, Author of ‘the Hermit of the 
Chaussée d'Antin,’ &c., and A. Jay. Two vols.12mo. 14s 





+ fn post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
Ov VILLAGE;; Sketches of Rural 


Character and Scenery 
By MARY RUSSEL MITFORD, 
Author of‘ Julian,’ a Tragedy. Second Edition. 


‘The Sketches uf Country Scenery, in which this 
olume abounds, have such a convincing air of locality; 
e human figures, interspersed amoung them, are 
touched im such a Jaugiiter-loving qovd-humoured 
spirit of caricature, innocent, yet Reagent withal, that 
we scarcely know a more agreeable portfolia of trifles 
= the amusement of an idle hour.'—Quarterly Review, 
o. 61. 
Printed for Geo B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Also, lately published, 
ALICE ALLAN, the Conntry Town, and other 
Tales. By Alexander Wilson. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
* We have been greatly pleased with a perusal of the 
Tales which form this volume. Their moral tendency 
is excellent, which is no slight praises; Lut they have 
the further merit of being very interesting aud well- 
tuld stories."—Literary Magnet, Feb. 
SCENES and THOUGHTS, in post 8vo. 7s, 6d. bds. 
*The Scenes in this volume are highly descriptive, 
and the Thoughts are sensible and cerrect. The 
Anthor, througbont, displays a most amiable feeling, 
and is an eloquent advocate in the cause of morality. 
The articles are on weil-selected subjects, and are 
altogether of a domestic nature,’—Literary Chronicle. 





Just published, in Bvo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


OMMENTARIES on DISEASES of 
the STOMACH and BOWELS of CHILDREN. 
By ROBERT DUNGLISON, M.D. 
Lecturer ov Midwifery, xc. kc. 
Printed for Geo. B. Wh: ttaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 
Also, lately published, 

A TREATISE en the NATURE, SYMPTOMS, 
and CURE of CATARACT, by means intended to 
obviate the Occurrence of Blindness, and to supersede 
the common Operation of Couching and Extraction. 
Hilustrated by Cases, demoustrating the Ease and 
Safety of the proposed Plau, the Success of which has 
been ascertained and confirmed by ample Experience. 
By John Stevenson, Fellow uf the Royal College ef 
— Bvo. 6s. boards. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEWS of the STRUCTURE, 
FUNCTIONS, and DISORDERS of the STOMACH 
ead ALIMENTARY ORGANS of the HUMAN 
BODY ; with Observations on the Qualities and 
Effects of Foud and Fermented Liquors, and on the 
le@ugpce of Climate and Local Station. By Thomas 
Hare, F L.58.,F.H.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, &c. Secoud Edition, 10s. 6d. 
boards. 


| NOVEL EXTRAODINARY !!! 
ADUSAS:; or, the BLACK PALACE: , "S% 41 }¢ pabtumed, & 8 vets. post te. price 13s. ie 


ly, in Five Acts. Dedicated, by permis- | 


boards, 
ITZALLEYNE of BERKELEY; a Ro- 


mance of the present Times: fullof Facts, Fan- 


‘cies, and Recollections, Trials aud Tales, and Strange 


| 


Conceits. 
By BERNARD BLACKMANTLE, 
Author of the Eugtish Spy, &c. kc. 


London: published by Sherwood, Jones, and Co., 
| Paternoster Row ; and sold by the Booksellers of Glou- 
| cester, Chelteuham, and Bath. 


} , . 
'ReHE ENGLISH SPY. The First Vo- 
lume of this very Eccentric and Original Work 

is just completed. Price Two Guineas, in boards. 

fo the lovers of the Characteristic, Satirical, and 
Humorous, it offers amusement of the highest order, 
| being illustrated by nearly One Hundred Designs of 
the richest graphic talent of the present time, princi- 
ally by Cruikshank, but combining specimens of 
towlandson, Wageman, &c. Thirty-six of which are 
frum Copper-plates, etched, aquatinted, and coloured in 
the choicest style: exhibiting Portraits and Scenes 
from Real Life, of the Illustrious, Eminent, Eccentric, 
and Notorious in every rank of Society, faithfully dis- 
playing the Lingual Localésms, Customs, and Peculi- 
arities most worthy of notice in the Universities, the 
Metropolis, and Watering-Places. No. 13, being the 
First Monthly Part of the Second Volume, will be ready 
on the Ist of March. 

London: published by Sherwood, Jones, and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 











The cheapest and most entertaining Annual Work 
ublished, price 10s. 6d. boards, illustrated with 
‘wenty Humorous Designe. 


HE SPIRIT of the PUBLIC JOUR- 
NALS, fur the Year 1824, containing a rich selec- 
tion of choice, witty, and amusing Articles, Verse and 
Prose, from the Daily, Weekly, and Monthly PE- 
RLODICAL PRESS, Literary and Political. Pre- 
senting the Reader with the Spirit of the John Bull, 
the Epigrams and Jeux d’Esprit of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, the humoruus Bow Street Reports and Varieties 
of the Herald, choice Extracts, Anecdotes and Faceti», 
from all the other Papers; witty Morceaux from the 
Magazines; Selections trom the Literary Chronicle 
and Literary Gazette; Vagaries, Original and Scarce ; 
offering a greater variety of amusement than was ever 
before compressed into One Volume, which, it is pre- 
sumed, wili be found a great desideratum, either asa 
Work of Reference or Variety, for the Library, Fire- 
side, or Post-Chaise. 
Published by Sherwood, Jones, and Co., Paternoster 
Row; where also may be had a New Edition of the 
Volume for 1823, price 10s. 6d. in boards. 


THOMAS ROSCOE'S ITALIAN NOVELISTS, 
Just published, 

In four vols. crown 8vo. embellished with highly- 
finished Vignette Titles, designed by J. Mills, and 
engraved by C. Rolls, R. Roberts, and other eminent 
Artists, price £2. 2s. boards, 


Pe ITALIAN NOVELISTS: selected 


from the most approved Authors in that Lan- 
guage; from the earliest period down tothe close of 
the eighteenth ceutury: arranged in an Historical 
and Chronological Series; translated from the Original 
Italian; accompanied with Notes, Critical aud Biog ra- 
phical. By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

‘The work now before us has long been a desidera- 
tum in English history. The biographical notices are 
brief, but comprise much information: and vf the 
translations we can speak in terms of unqualified com- 
mendation.’ 

‘Into vo worthier hands could the task have fallen, 





than into those of Mr. Roscve; he has both the indus. 


try for research and the taste for appreciation. In 
shurt, these volumes should be found on the shelves of 
all lovers of the light, but, nevertheless, foundation or- 
der of literary architecture,"—Literary Gazette. 

‘Thanks to Mr. Roscoe, to whom and ta whose fa- 
mily the literary world is much indebted, he has now 
unfolded to us the whole region of Italian romance ; 
has given to the lovers of fictivuu a new source of grati- 
fication; and to our modern playwrights an almost in- 
exhaustible fund of materials, on which they may graft 
their superstructares.’ 

* Mr. Roscoe's Italian Novelists is ons of the most en 
tertainiog works that as appeared for a loug time.’— 
Literary Chronicle. 

Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street; 





aud W.and C. Tait, Ediabargh. 
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This day is pablished, price 5s, boards 

YY. AT ~ aS . 4 
CEN ES In PALESTINE 4 or, Dramat; 
“ aerate from the Bible. To which is mae 
e ‘Fair Avenger; or, the Destroy ed? 2" 
Sontontte Soetat On - Destroyed, “ 

y J. F. PENNIE, Author of ‘ the Royal Mi ' 

London: Printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Sat 








ene, 


This day is published, Svo. 2s. 6d. 


SKETCH of the Pecuniary Tra 
> “ ans 
of PALMER and Co., of Hyderaea™ 


Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall Ries 
Hall Court Ludyate Street. . a » Stationery 





Elegantly printed, in 14 vols, fuolscap, price £4. 
boards, ' 
TA LES and MISCE LLANEOUSs 
PIECES. 


By MARIA EDGEWORTSH. 

Now first collected, and printed in an uniform edition 
London: printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin, Cradock 
and Jvy; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Co. * 

J. Booker; Sherwood, Jones, and Co. ; G. B. Whitta, 
ker; Harding, Triphook, and Lepard; A. K, Newmay 
and Cu.; R. Scholey; R. Saunders; T. Tegg; Aamif. 
ton, Adams, and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall ; T. Me 

son; J. Duncan; and Smith and Elder. 





HOWARD'S BEAUTIES OF LITERATURE, » 


On Tuceiey. the Ist of March, 1825, will be published, 

printed by Mr. Davison, in 24mo, embellished with 

a fine portrait, by Mr. C. Heath, vol. 1, price Qs. 64 

in extra boards (containing the beauties of Kirke 
White), of " 

HE BEAUTIES of LITERATURE, 


consisting of Classic Selections from the most 
eminent British and Foreign Authors, 
By ALFRED HOWARD, Esq. 

Vol. 2, containing the Beauties of Cowper, witha 
Portrait, will be published on the Ist of April. 

A Volume will issne from the press every mouth, and 
the whole be comprised in 40 volumes. Each volume 
will form a complete work, and may be purchased sepa- 
rately. A List of the Authors whose productions are 
intended to appear, will be printed on the cover of the 
first volume. 

London: printed bg T. Davison, for Thomas Tegg, 
No. 73, Cheapside; also R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow; 
and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


SCOTT’S MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. 


This day is published, with a Jarge quarto engraving, 
No. I, for Jauuary, to he continued Monthly, price Is. 
HE SCOTT’S MECHANICS’ MAGA- 
ZINE, and JOURNAL of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE. 
Conducted by ROBERT WALLACE, A.M. 
Glasgow: printed for R. Griffin and Co, and sold ia 
London by Thomas Tegg, Nu. 73, Cheapside. 


INNOCK’S NEW-IMPROVED PI- 
ANO-FORTES. BY HIS MAJESTY'S ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT. The musical world are respect- 
fully informed, that the *‘ NEW-IMPROVED' or 
‘ROYAL PATENT DIAPHONIC PIANO FORTES’ 
are manufactured and sold (only) hy the Proprietor, 
W. PINNOCK, 

(267, St. Clement's Chuich-yard, Strand, London.) 
By the discovery of this invention, the most decided 
improvementsin the quality of Piano Fortes have been 
effected ; and from the very flattering marks of Lab 
bation which it bas received from the most eminet 
professors, the Proprietor feels a conviction, that where 
his‘ ROYAL PATENT PIANO-FORTE’ is once '0° 
truduced, its general adoption will follow. He there- 
fore begs leave, most respectfully, to submit his Desc "he 
tive List of Prices to the notice of Amateurs ane © > 
Public in general; which may be bad, on ne 
(gratis) at 267, Strand; where specimens may 2 mar 

This invention gives the Piano a great tag : 
power, and renders the tone much riclier, more € it 
ened, round, and mellow; while, at the same » ead 
entirely obviates all jarring or noise caused by tele 
cussion of the hammers, which always gee tr : 
production of tone in the usual mede of manu ete 

‘The effect of Pinnock's Improved-Piano- satel 
extraordinary. The tunes are wonderfully au them 
iu force and richness; and there is a graudeur noblest 
which we had thought could only belong to the ost 
orgaus.—Tiis imveution certainly deserves Ga- 
earnest attention of the musical world.’ —Litersy 
zette, po 
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This paper is published carly on Saturday, price 6d.; or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Rat 





Lovser: Published ty Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, ana communications ‘ tor the Editor’ (post paid) are t 
all Court; Booker, 23, Fore Strect; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes,-15, St. Martin s-Je-Grand; 


also b Simpkin aud Marshall, Stationers’ 


Pall-Mall, Sutherland, Calton Street, Edintvurgh; Griffin & Co., Glasgow; and by all Booksellers and Newsveuders.—Piinpted by Davidsun, Serle’s 
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Place, Carey Street. 
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